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THE MEANS OF OBTAINING TRUTH. 
THE 
The senses are the instruments by which we per- 
ceive external objects. 


SENSES. 


By the senses, we mean Secing, Hearing, Tast- 
ing, Smelling and Feeling. 

The existence of our senses cannot be proved. 
We bave no means of conveying ideas but by lan- 
guage: and hinguage is wholly derived from ol jects 
of sense, Therefore the objects of sense are ne- 
cessarily involved in the premises of every argu- 
ment; and cannot belong to the conclusion. 
cannot construct a sentence in any language, with- 
out admitting the objects of sense. But in recog- 


nizing the objects of sense, we recognize the senses | 


themselves. Therefore, the existence of the sen- 


ses isan element in the premises of cyery argu- | 


ment; and cannot be made the conclusion. Hence 
the existence of the senses cannet be proved with- 
out assuming it in the proof. 

But the existence of the senses isa faet which 
docs not need proof; because, 

I, We are conscious of their existenee, and con- 
sciousness is more reliable than proof. Therefore 
the existence of the senses is more reliable than it f 
would be if we could merely prove it. | 

2. The fact is necessarily admitted by all men; ! 


We! 


The words of all languages are the representa- 
| tives of external objects ; 

Therefore a proposition which denied the exist- 
ence of external objects, would admit the thing 
‘ denied. 

We have now scen that the existence of the ex- 
ternal Universe cannot be proved, because it is al- 
¡ways admitted, even when denied. We cannot 
‘formally admit the fact without involving a double 
‘admission ; because the admission would be involv- 
‘ed in both the premises and the conclusion. 

It is therefore a proposition which. cannot be 
: proved nor disproved, admitted nor denied, recei- 
ved nor rejected. 

It must be let alone asa truth antecedent to, and 
independent of reasoning. : 

It is a truth forever secure against the attacks 
‘of skepticism. It cannot be denied nor doubted 
‚without recognizing words, and consequently ex- 
ternal objects. The objector cannot demand proof 
| of any one else, because any one else would be an 

external object, the existence of which is the point 
‘to be proved. 

| ‘There is no reason why this perplexing proposi- 
tion should be any longer considered an open 
question, Any one who denies it, or demands 
proof of it, can instantly be convicted of inconsis- 
I tency, by showing that he admits it. 

If he demands proof of it, he admits it in two 
ways— 

1. By using words derived from external ob- 
jects. 

2. By admitting the existence of a person exter- 
nal to himself to whom he is speaking. 

The existence of the external world is a neces- 
sary antecedent to ail reasoning. Without it, rea- 
{oning cannot begin. 

Therefore the existence of the senses, and the 
reliableness ot their teaching, are— 

1, Antecedent to reasoning. 
2, Are necessarily admitted in all processes of 


— 
! 
$ 


therefore proof would be gratuitous and super- 
fluous. 


RELIAGLENESS OF TILE SENSIS, 

All philosophers admit the existence of the senses, | 
and also the reliableness of their teachings, so far | 
as ideas are concerned. No one denies that we 
have the idea of external objects; but that any- 


thing more than the idea exists, is a fact which, 
in the opinion of modern philosophers, requires | 
proof Hence much ingenious etort has been 


expended in trying to demonstrate this dificult 
problem. 

If the existence of external objects requires 
proof, they must not be used until the proof is 
made; otherwise the point in dispute will be as- 
sumed. If philosophers attempt to prove that the 
carth exists, they must not have it to stand upon 
till they prove its existence. They must not have 
the air to breathe, food to eat, nor water to drink ; 
otherwise they will assume the point in dispute, 
which is not allowable, 

Yet all these things are necessarily recognized, 
before any process of proof can begin. Their ex- 
istence isa necessary clement in the subject of 
every proposition that can be formed in any lan- 
guage; and therefore cannot le the predicate. Hti 
is therefore absurd to try to prove this proposition ; į 
because the point to be proved is necessarily as- | 
sumed in the premises. 

Philosophers seem to think that if they can puke : 
and drule for atime in the nursery—be fed and 
clothed—protected from danger—and be furnished 
with everything needful in the defenceless hours of | 
infancy; if they can be sent to the primary i 
school, and taught in the elements of learning—be 
Sent to a grammar school, and be taught in their 
academical studies—can be sent to a university 
and supported there, till they acquaint themselves 
with science, literature and arts: if they can as- 
sume all these as antecedents, they can then sit 
down and coolly Cemand proof that any such 
things ever existed. | 

Greater folly and absurdity could not be in-! 
dulged. 

How can a philosopher respect the command- | 
ment, “ Honor thy father and thy mother,” if he 
demands proof that they ever existed ? 

It may be said, perhaps, that philosophers may 
assume and cmploy the idea of external objects, 
without assuming the objects themselves. But 
they are notat liberty to use even the idea of these 
things. While making the proof, they are bound 


to have the #7 of not having, and using external 


i 


l 


objects. 

They must have the idea of not having had! 
father, nor mother, nor home—of not having been 
fed and clothcd—of not having been taught and ! 
guided through childhood and youth. They are 
bound to have the idea that external objects have 
not been used, while they were proving their ex- 
istence. j 

It is obvious that the reliableness of the senses 


{ 
cannot be proved; because the objects of sensa- | 


tion must be employed in making the proof. There- i 
fore the point to be proved would necessarily be; 
assumed in the subject or premises, and could not ! 
be inade the predicate of a proposition. | 

But the existence of external objects is a propo- | 
sition which does not demand proof, because, 

1. It is a fact that all men admit. 
live a single hour, or minute, without admitting 
it; and, therefore, to attempt to prove it would be 
gratuitous. i 

2. The existence of things cannot be denied, 
because the very proposition which denied it 


reasoning. 

3. Reasoning is void without them. 

+. Men contide in them even though their rea- 
soning should reject them. 

5. They cannot be proved nor disproved, aftirm- 
ed nor denied, doubted nor believed, admitted nor 
rejected by any form of logical reasoning, without 
assuming the point in dispute ; 

6. Therefore the senses are more reliable than 
anything that depends un proof. 

REASONING. 

Having shown that consciousness is antecedent 
to reasoning, and that reasoning cannot begin till 
the verity of consciousness is admitted, we now 
proceed to notice the nature and extent of rea- 
soning, 

The foundations of reasoning have ever been. in- 
volved in vagueness and doubt. Philosophers have 
been aware that the starting points of their reason- 
ing cluded the powers of logic, and batiled all at- 
tempts at demonstration. Writers of every school 
have felt this difficulty, and have long been striving 
to surmount it, Some, on finding that they could 
not demonstrate their first truths, have hesitated 
to 


© Trust in everything or doubt of all.” 

Others have attempted to prove them, and after 
committing themselves to the necessity of proving 
them, have failed, and then assumed them in viola- 
tion of their own admission, 

The attempt has been made to shun the difti- 
culty by rejecting substantial forms, and denying | 
the existence of cvery thing except ideas; but this 
does not remove the obstacles from our path. 
There is quite as much difficulty in proving the ex- 
istence of immaterial things, as material things, 
We can no more prove the existence of ideas, than 
we can the existence of material forms. Therefore 
we cannot reject the one without rejecting the 
other. 

Reid has endeavored to surmount the obstacle 
by insisting on his rule of common sense; but he 
has asserted and denounced, where he should have 
reasoned. .\n opponent is entitled to a reason, 
rather than an odious epithct. He argues very 
properly, that first truths do not reqnire proof; 
but he asserts this fact without proving it. If we 
cannot prove them, we can prove that they cannot 
and necd not be proved. 


Reid denounces as mad men, those who deny the 
evidence of their consciousness and sensation, and 
says they are fit subjects for an insane hospital. 
But most philosophers have tried to prove their 
first truths; and tlris fact implies the right to deny 
till the proof is made. If itis a mark of lunacy 
to deny, it is as much so to attempt to prove; and 
Reid's list of mad men becomes so large, that we 
should not find a hospital large enough to hold 
them. There are thousands of little neighborhood 
philosophers, who would thisk it an honor to be 
called even mad men, in the same category with 
John Locke, Des Cartes, and numerous others of 
like celebrity. May it not be better to try, by 
some skillful treatment, to restore these men to 
their reason again, by giving them a good reason for 
what we assert, rather than Ieave them in their in- 


sanity 7 


It is not sufficient for us to say that we cannot 


prove our first truths, and that we are not bound 
They cannot: 


to do so. What we cannot do, perhaps some one 
clse can, unless it is shown that these truths lie 
, beyond the reach of human reasoning, and cannot 
‘be proved by any means. But Reid falls so far 
short of this, that he leaves them nearly as open as 
before. He says, “Such common principles sel- 


would admit it. 

We have now shown that the existence of exter- 
nal objects is necessarily admitted in the premises 
of every argument. 


dom admit of direct proof.” Now what are we to 
understand by the asserticn, that they seldom ad- 
mit of direct proof. Does he mean to say, that 
sometimes they do admit of direct proof; and at 


other times they do not? And when he says they j 


| A proves the existence of B, then B cannot, 


seldom admit of direct proof, docs he mean to im-|atthe same time, prove the existence of A. 


ply that they frequently admit of indirect proof? 


If B cannot be prored without A, then A must 


This leaves them in confusion and doubt. Is it| be known before B can be proved. 


true that these truths can be proved in any man- 
ner, directly or indircetly, seldom or frequently ? 
They cannot. 


determine what kind of facts come within the 
meaning of clemeniary truths, and how many? 
We need some rule to determine, otherwise we may 
plead exemption when we should prove. 

The youthful inquirer has had no standard by 
which to judge, and he has been Icd to believe that 
he is bound to prove everything. 

The foundations of reasoning have not yet been 
fortitied against the attacks of ingenious sophistry. 
Philosophers must hold themselves bound by more 
exact methods of investigation, or science can never 
inspire implicit confidence. Every fact known to 
man may now be disputed on the authority of sci- 


ence. 
If we ailege that we exist, we have the authority 


of great names to contend with. We can be re- 
minded that Des Cartes has given his sanction to 
the necessity of proving tie fact of personal exist- 
ence; and his opinion may be fortified by hundreds 
of illustrious names. If we assert the existence 


of the external world, we must confront the powers 
of Berkley, Locke, Hume, and a most proud array 
of learning and talent, allowing that this is a pro- 
position which should be proved. 

If we claim that some acts are morally right, and 
others wrong, we are told by a large and somewhat 
celebrated school of moralists, that all things are 
right, that all things are governed by the fixed and 
invariable laws of nature, and must be right and 
pure. 

If we raise our voice against the appalling effects 
of vicc, and urge the moral zauses appropriate to 
destroy the effects of wrong dcing, we may be told 
upon the very gravest authority, that it has not yet 
been shown (hut there is any such relation among 
things as cause and effect. 

If we contend that “ All men arc created free 
and equal,” we are toid that “There is no insti- 
tution more pleasing in the sight of Heaven than 
domestic slavery.” 

When we urge the exalted precepts of Jesus 
Christ as a rule of action, we arc informed that it 
is not certain that any such being ever existed. 

So we may pass through the whole range of lit- 
erature, art, science, and indeed every fact yet 
known to man; and every particle may be disputed 
on the authority of science. 

By science alone, man has never yet settled one 
fact. There is not yet one demonstrated truth on 
which any man can build a system of logic. Sci- 
ence has been erected without a foundation, and 
when held responsible by its own inductions, its 
deductions are unsound. 

But is science necessarily so unreliable? Why 
has logic proved so inefficient? The difticulty 
seems to have arisen from a misconception of the 
truc nature of reasoning. Philosophers have over- 
looked the fact that SOMETHING MUST BE KNOWN EE- 
FORE ANTHING CAN BE PROVED. 

They have supposed that they could make log- 
ical proof more satisfactory than the facts from 
which their conclusions must be drawn. 

Philosophy has been greatiy misled by the false 
opinion that nothing is to be admitted without 
proof. 

This sounds well in theory, and coincides with 
the popular, and even the learned idea of the true 
system of philosophy. It may scem absurd to al- 
lege that there are things more reliable than any- 
thing that depends on proof; but however start- 
ling it may be, we venture the assertion that proof 
is entirely subordinate to that from which it is de- 
rived. 

This will be apparent when we consider that rea- 
soning is to philosophy, what chemistry is to solids. 
It isa method of decomposition, by which things 
are reduced to thcir elements. 

Reasoning is a species of intellectual chemistry. 
The art of decomposing thoughts, and reducing 
them to their elements, so as to ascertain the laws 
of their composition. Thoughts, like sensible bo- 
dies, have certain elements to which they may be 
reduced, and beyond the process of analysis can- 
not go. An element cannot be analyzed. We can 
no more analyze an clement in metaphysics than 
in physics. 

Simples must first exist, or compounds cannot 
exist. Therefore simples are necessary antecedents 
to compounds; and compounds cannot be antece- 
dent to simples. The compounds must depend on 
the simples; and therefore the simples cannot de- 
pend on the compounds. 

The compounds can have no properties not con- 
tained in the simples. 

Since the simples exist antecedent to, and inde- 
pendent of, compounds, and since the compounds 
depend on the simples, it follows that the com- 
pounds cannot be admitted to exist, nor be in any 
way uscd without pre-supposing the simples. 

All reasoning, therefore, pre-supposes the exist- 
ence of those elementary principles from which rea- 
soning is derived, and therefore reasoning cannot 
prove these elements. If they are not pre-sup- 
posed, the reasoning is void, and does not prove 
anything; and if they are pre-supposed asa ne- 
cessary antecedent to the reasoning, they cannot 
be proved by that reasoning. 

If Ais before B, then B cannot, at the same 
time, be before A. 

If A supports B, then B cannot, at the same 
time, support A. i 

If A depends on B, then B cannot, at the same 
time, depend on A. 


If A must be known before B can be proved, 
then B cannot be employed in the proof of A. 
These axioms show that those elementary ideas 


And if we allow that these are facts so clearly | which are antecedent to, and which support reason- 
self-evident as not to require proof, how are we to|ing, cannot be sustained or demonstrated by rea- 


soning. 

We can prove a thing only by reducing it to, or 
comparing it with something that is known. 

Therefore, before the first thing can be proved, 
something must be known, or nothing could be 
thus reduced or compared. 

Proof is something more simple than the thing 
proved. Therefore there must be something more 
simple that anything that can be proved. Hence 
the thing proved cannot be the plainest thing 
known, nor the first thing known. 

We cannot reason without something from which 
to reason. A carpenter cannot build a house with- 
out principles to work from, tools to work with, 
and materials to work upon. Neither cana man 
reason without principles from which to reason, 
subjects on which to reason, and known facts with 
which to reason. Thefore known facts must be 
antecedent to reasoning, must sustain all reason- 
ing, and therefore cannot be proved by reasoning. 

These facts must be sufficiently ample to con- 
tain the clements of all that is afterward to be 
proved, because everything subsequently proved, 
must be regularly reduced from these as antece- 
dents, 

These antecedents must not be based on specu- 
lation, or all that flows from them will rest on specu- 
lation. 

They must not depend on probabilty, or all that 
is drawn from them can be merely probable, and 
no fact could ever rise higher than probability. 

They must be known, or nothing drawn from 
them could ever be known, and no fact could arise 
to the standard of actual knowledge. 

We have here laid down a basis for reasoning ; 
and consequences so momentous depend on the ele- 
mentary principles on which we build our super- 
structure, that every particle of the foundations 
should be rigidly inspected. 

Should this basis be reccived, it must forever 
settle all the controversies about first truths. 

If our main proposition is not true, that some- 
THING MUST BE KNOWN BEFORE ANYTHING CAN BE 
proven, then let the opposite be true, that some- 
thing must be proved before anything can be 
known. Let us ascend the stream of time to its 
source, and take our stand at that period when the 
intellectual domain was as uncultivated as an un- 
broken forest, when no fact had been proved, and 
nothing of course was known. When man had not 
a single idea, or if he had any at all, they were 
unknown, and therefore untrue. 

At this point, let us begin to reason. Having no 
known facts to begin with, we must begin with un- 
known facts; and we must put unknown facts 
enough together to make known facts. 

Now the question naturally suggests itself, how 
many unkown facts will make one known thing? 
Probably about as many as it would take ciphers 
to make aunit. The thing is impossible. 

Should we pass through a train of reasoning, 
using all the time unknown facts, and bring out a 
conclusior, that conclusion would be unknown. It 
is a rule in logic, that no part of the argument must 
be assumed ; but in this casc every part would be 
assunied, and therefore the proof would be worth- 
less. Therefore it is obvious that nothing can be 
proved till we have known facts with which to 
make our first proof. 

We may be asked if we do not assume some- 
thing in sayting that something must be known 
before anything can be proved. 

But it must be recollected that something must 
not only be assumed but it must be known, or 
nothing can ever be found out by reasoning. 

It must not only be considered probable, but it 
must be known beyond all doubt, probability or as- 
sumption. 

Now one thing is no more assumed than an- 
other. If my consciousness tells me one thing, 
and my reasoning another thing, the one is no more 
assumed than the other; because both depend on 
the affirmations of consciousness. 

Therefore it follows that all first or elementary 
ideas are known truths. 

It now becomes important to know what is pro- 
perly a first or elementary truth, and to this sub- 
ject we now invite special attention. 

FIRST TRUTHS. 

A first truth is one that cannot be proved nor 
disproved on any other evidence than the simple 
affirmations of consciousness.* A first truth may 
be known by the following characteristics :— 

1. In any attempt to prove the first truth, the 
conclusion will be assumed in the premises. 

2. Inany attempt to prove a first truth, its 
truthfulness becomes essential to the validity of 
the proof. 

The difficulty of cither proving or disproving 2 
first truth, arises from the fact that man is finite. 
He cannot] comprehend the -whole chain of being; 
there must, somewhere, be a limit to his intei- 
gence. It matters not how far back he may go; 
after he has traced the chain of cause and effect 
back to the last link within his comprehension, the 
next link farther back must be out of sight The 
last link which he can comprehend is a first truth, 
and the only reason why he cannot prove its trath- 
fulness, is that the proof requires a knowledge of 
the link on which it depends, and that is out of 
sight. An impenetrable veil hides the immediate 
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antecedents and causes from our view, and igno- 
rance alone can prompt us to attempt impossibili- 
ties. 

Were it possible for man to transcend his present 
limits, and explain the causes of what are at pres- 
ent first truths, he would still find himself in the 
same difficulties. 

Wherever he stopped, his last truths would de- 
pend on something still farther back, and would be 
inexplicable. The last link would be incomprchen- 
sible. Its bare existence would be all that he could 
know aboutit. He could not explain the imme- 
diate causality of that existence; and he would 
still be perplexed and confounded with a set of first 
truths. 

He would only have exchanged one set of diffi- 
culties for another, by resolving one sct of first 
truths for another. 

Therefore it is a philosophical necessity in the 
case, and it follows that all finite beings must have 
a set of first truths, which must ever triumph over 
all attempts to solve them. 

Could we go back myriads of times farther than 
we can at present, the last facts would depend on 
something still farther back, and be forever cut off 
from our inspection—lying within the incompre- 
hensible. 

Therefore the doctrine of first truths is so far 
from being even doubtful, that there is a necessity 
in the case that there should be such a class of 
ideas. 

He who has not reasoned back to a set of first 
truths, has not found a solid point on which he can 
rest the lever of intellectual power. He has not 
yet begun the business of reasoning; and he who 
has reasoned back so far, and still doubts, or de- 
mands proof of his first truths, has reasoned to no 
end. 

His reasoning is without foundation, and his su- 
perstructure is a bascless edifice which stands in 
thin air, without substance enough even to deter- 
mine its own fall. 

Man is truly and emphatically a 


“ Distinguished link in being’s endless chain, 
Midway from nothing to the Deity.” 


We can neither go backward nor forward to the 
end. 

If we go forward, we soon find ourselves involv- 
ed in the same difficulties. The last link within 
our comprehension is the support of something still 
farther on, which we cannot explain; and we have 
a sct of last truths as difficult to be comprehended 
as our first truths. 

Now it is just as reasonable to doubt our last as 
our first truths. 

We have just as much reason to doubt all we 
know, because we cannot trace the chain of causa- 
tion forward to all cternity, as we hare to doubt 
because we cannot go back to the immediate causes 
of our first truths. Yet men never doubt what 
they know because they cannot go farther for- 
ward. 

They believd as far as they can go, and are con- 
tent to stop there. Why not then go back as far 
as we can, and be content to stop there ? 

EXTENT OF FIRST TRUTHS. 

The great evils have resulted from the suprema- 
cy that has been given to intellect over the innate 
and subjective principles of our nature. There is 
something in man superior to mere intellect. Man 
has been mostly taught by intuitio nand sensation, 
and not by logic. It is not the result of logic that 
we know that we love, or fear, or hate. How do 
we derive the idea of any pure enjoyment? Cer- 
tainly not by reasoning, but by the spontancous 
emotions of the soul. 

He who stands upon the shore of the majestic 
ocean and listens to its deep-toned thunders, or to 
the more subdued voice of its thousand-tongued 
minstrelsy, explores a world of thought and feel- 
ing variegated with sublimer scenery and sweeter 
prospects than logic ever dreamed of. 

He who listens to the sweet strains of eloquence, 
or like a reed bending before the blast, stands 
yielding to the overpowering strokes of native 
oratory plied by the strong arm of genius, finds 
emotions spontaneayisly awakening within him, re- 
yealing a world unexplored by the votaries of logic. 

Let the poet attempt to warm his genius into fer- 
tility at the fires of logic, and he will soon find the 
deep fountains, the gentle rills, and the flowery vales 
of his soul chilled to barrenness and decay. His 
Italy will be transported to Iceland. His Andes 
will become only a shapeless eminence three 
miles high, without form and void. Niagara Falls 
will be a convenient place for washing sheep, and 
the Alps a serious inconvenience in the way to 
Italy. ; 

Should the painter draw his masterly creations 
from the simple power of logic, all their richness 
and beauty would be lost. Reasoning might con- 
struct a systematic and mechanical exterior; but 
the deep, native resources of the incomprehensi- 
ble principle which resides where the footsteps of 
logic never reached, must breathe into the lifeless 
body the breath of life. Life must be breathed in, 
not reasoned in. 

We might pursue this branch of our subject to 
any extent. It isa region full of instruction, and 
as far as philosophy is concerned, its rich mines are 
yet undiscovered. Indeed, it has been supposed 
that they must not be admitted into the founda- 
tions of philosophy. 


We shall probably be told that poets, painters į 


and musicians are poor logicians, and cannot be re- 
lied on for exact science. The converse is equally 
true that logicians are miserable poets, painters and 
musicians. The fault lies between them. Neither 
must be taken without the other. We should em- 
ploy all the powers that God hag given us; and 


| when the poet, the painter, and the master of song 
learn to think morc, and the Jogician learns to feel 
more, the world will be much the better for the 
blending of the two. 

* Although sensation conveys ideas to our consciousness, we 
cannot say that sensation reveals to usa first truth, Until the 
consciousness makes the affirmation, no idea is conceived by the 
mind. Conscionsness is the only means of knowing. 

a lg aes 

The following letter was recelyed by the gentleman to whom 
it is addressed, the next day after his lecture on “ Spiritualism.’ 
It is so full of good sense and sound doctrine, that we have 
asked permission to publish it. 


Povengerersic, June 22, 1854. 

Hox. N. P. Taranee: My Dear Sir—I had 
the pleasure of listening to your remarks last even- 
ing, on the subject of “Spiritual Manisfestations,’ 
and heartily coincided with your general views 
| touching this very important, though greatly de- 
spised question. 

For several years, my attention has been called 
to the consideration of the great topic of the future 
state, and the best and surest means of being fitted 
for its happy enjoyment. 

From the Scriptures of Truth, by giving diligent 
heed to their exalted teachings, I learned, that one 
of the primary, and essential pre-requisites toa 
correct understanding of the Word, was, first, to 
establish a filial and positive influence with the 
Good or Holy Spirit; because, I was told in the 
written Word, that ¿t alone, could “ lead me into all 
truth.” That such an intercourse could be estab- 
lished, I believed from the unequivocal declaration, 
that my Heavenly Father was more ready to open 
a correspondence of this nature with those who 
truly desired it, than earthly parents were to give 
bread to their hungry children. Perceiving that 
here was a promise of a most extraordinary mag- 
nitude, I complied at once with the only condition 
required on my own part, which was simply to 
“ask.” The promise was faithfully fulfilled; and 
from that time to the present I have been instruct- 
ed, led, admonished and blessed, by this glorious 
agency. I have witnessed a great many manifesta- 
tions of the Spirit on various occasions and in 
divers manners; even long prior to the advent of 
what is known as the “ Rochester Knockings ;” and 
I have never fora moment doubted the fact of 
Spiritual latercunree between the to great armie 
so to speak, in the flesh and out of the flesh. 

The Bible testimony, serving to establish the 
truth of this theory, is both clear and explicit. 
Speaking of angelic messengers, the Bible plainly 
declares that they are “ministering Spirits, sent 
Jorth ta minister to Gein whe shall be heirs of sulva- 
tin” 

There has always been a disposition on the part 
of man to resis! Spiritual influences. “ As your 
fathers did, so do ye; ye do always resist the Holy 
Ghost” Paul, met on his way to Damascus, to 
destroy the believers in Jesus, by an overpowering 
manifestation, was saved from the commission of 
the great wickedness he was about to perpetrate, 
and when brought before Agrippa, and recounting 
what befel him on the way, he said, “ Whereupon, 
O! king, 1 was not disobedient to the heavenly 
Peter, after a remarkable manifestation 
had been thrice repeated before him, became satis- 
fied of its heavenly origin, and, waiving his Jewish 
prejudices, went into the house of Cornclius, the 
Gentile Centurian, and preached Christ to the un- 
circumcised. The Spirit told Philip to go and join 
himsclf unto the Eunuch as he rode in his carriage, 
and doing so, the Eunuch was baptised. The 
Scriptures, as you justly and truly remarked, last 
evening, “are full of this teaching.” But as it was 
said to the Jewish elders of old, so now may it be 
said to the great body of theological teachers, “ Ye 
make void the Scriptures through your traditions.” 
One fatal tradition, which serves greatly to impede 
the advancement of Spiritual Knowledge, is, that 
“there were inspired men once, but there can be 
none now!” As if God were not, as He avers, 
“the same yesterday, to-day and forever.” Christ 
said, “ He that believeth on me, the works that I 
do he shall do also; and grectter works than these 
shal] he do, because I go unto my Father.” — 
Again, “ At that day ye shall ask me nothing; but 
whatsoever ye shall ask the Father, in my name, 
that shall ye receive.” “At that day I will show 
you plainly of the Father.” “My Father loveth 
you, and will mani7est Himself unto you.” Shall 
any one presume to say that God shall manifest 
Himself to the believer in Christ according to their 
peculiar ideas of propriety? which, I apprehend, 
would be no manifestation at all. Shall any one 
be permitted to be Mis counsellor ? 

But I only intended to write a short note of en- 
couragement, bidding you God speed in the glori- 
ous work of Spiritual inquiry and investigation , 
We are directed to “ dig for truth as for hid tren- 
sure,” which certainly implies that it can only be 
found by an effort on our part commensurate with 
its value. 

I hail the dawning of a better era, with heart- 
felt gratitude. ‘ When the enemy shall come in as a 
flood, the Spirit of the Lord shall lift up a standard 
| against him.” There never was a time, I am cer- 
{tain, when the flood-gates of error and confusion, 
were thrown open more widely than now. There 
is no unity, no love, no fellowship of the Spirit, 
comparatively speaking, in the nominal church. 
We may well suppose that something ought to be 
done to arrest this flood of error and infidelity. 
sweeping over the world, and almost obliterating 
the true light of life and immortality. Verily the 
“perilous times,” of which St. Paul speaks, have 
come. The church, so called, has a “form of god- 
liness, but denies the power thereof” There is no 
power where the good Spirit is not manzat. 

I pray that your efforts to elucidate a great and 
Jundamental truth, may be signally blessed. When 
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the watchmen have all fallen asleep, or become like | TO THE READER. 
‘dumb dogs,” it is soul-cheering to know that} This is the first of a series of letters we design 
“u God will not leave Himself without a witness into write to this Rev. gentleman, as he did Spirit- 
the earth,” but that He will raise up servants who i ualism the kind office of preaching against it, 
will declare His name and power among the people. ‘just before our visit to Sandy Hill and Glens, 
Sincerely and truly yours. ‘Falls. The sermon came to us, so that in Sandy 
Hill and Glens Falls we had an opportunity of 
| making some reflections of a general character onj 
' the sermon. 
As there has been time for reflection since then, | 


Christian Spiritualist. 


So long as Men are Honest, so long will Success follow 
in the Footsteps of their Labors. 


however, who have not. thé same faith in human 
nature, which it is my delight to cherish—men 
who think it no sin in saying many of the “clergy” 
love the incomprehensible rather than the sensible 
—the mystica! rather than the plain sense that 
makes the mind grow strong—and intimate that 
were it not for the dogmas of Hell and the Devil, 
that most of the ministers’ “‘oceupations would be 
gone,” and therefore the members of the clerical 
profession wili resist cenviction, as “they love 


we now notice the subject to help the “sober | darkness rather than light,” because their object is 


great change. There may be a variety of views as 
to the real value of his mission, but that he is 
honest in his efforts, there seems to be little doubt. 
It often happens, however, that intensity of feeling 
on any one thing, interferes with the healthy de- 
delopment of the mind, so that patience does not 
become practical, as hope grows enthusiastic— 
which is to be regretted by all friends of reform. 
How it is in this brother’s case, we will know when 
he favors us with his pamphlet. 
eamm 
COURTESY AND WAR. 


Life has so long been considered as a battle field, 


a Te | Second thought,” and mental progress. | sclfish. I know, too, many of your profession re- 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 12, 1854. vous prog ! turn the compliment and call such implication of 
TO REV. MR. FENNELL, GLENS FALLS. motive, “ total depravity,” and other names, which 


SPIRITUALISM IN PHILADELPHIA, | 

After the absence of some cight years, we landed | informed of your late efforts to keep the people in 
in the “ City of Brotherly Love” two weeks since | the “bands of faith,” according to the creed ofj 
to spend Sunday, if possible, in explaining the gos- John Calvin, which may or may not be a very | 
pel of Spiritualism to the friends, We had not) meritorious event in your life; just as you may or 
formed any conception as to the changes which | may not be honest in the performance of all such | 
eight years might develop, as Time is proverbial for duty, I use the word “honest,” because that! 
working wonders; still we had a hope we should werd to ie is of marked significancy ; consecrated 
find some of our old acquaintances strong in theas it is by all the holy association that gather round 
faith, now developing such changes in the opinions ; the memories of the pure and good,—because it, 
and creeds of men. i calls to mind the hero clement that lived in the 


Dear Sin: During my stay in Sandy Hill, I was 


again amounts to nothing, because it explains noth- 
ing. Contradiction is no argument, much less 
knowledge; so if we are to “reason together,” let 
it be that we may understand. And surely you 
cannot be insensible to the necessity of harmoni- 
zing many of the dogmas of theology with the 
good sense of daily observation and experience. 
Take for instance this subject of a “personal 
devil.”—Can you, as a ¿rue man, feel that you are 
doing justice to God and yourself by giving such 


The city itself seems to have undergone little | Spirits of men made perfect, and has been the 


change—with here and there an exception, as We | watchword of the martyr-hero in all time. 


I use 


saw some fine buildings going up in Chestnutst., : the word, because you and I will agree on its value 


and that part of the city. 


We were informed, as a sign of character, and help us to translate 


however, that in Broad street and that vicinity, the ‘what would be otherwise dark in the page of his- 


city was growing fast. 
the present rate of building, that Germantown will 
be a part of the city ina few years. We were 
sorry time was not at our disposing to see these 
modern improvements; for Philadelphia will ever 
live in our mind, as the “ locale” of the most marked į 
and eventful years of our experience. Here we; 


commenced our public ministry, and here we first | 


Indeed some expect, at: tory. Lastly I use the word, because an ‘ honest 


man” tome, “is the noblest work of God.” Sim- 
ply because Avnesty is the only thing that truly can 
mate wan, MAN!! 

The difference between maz and the animal 
creation looked at from any other point of view, is 
simply a comparison of different degrees of intelli- 
gence, which may or may not be favorable to man, 


knew the bitterness of doubt, the nothingness of! just as he is educated and developed; but the dif- 


intellectual pride on which logie had crucified our; 
first love and faith. . 

Here we had suffered the penalty of such pre- 
sumption until penitence and progress had worked 
out its own redemption. Here, too, we learned to | 
look on life and Nature with a deeper meaning, and 
to trust God with a childlike faith—a faith as sim- : 
ple as the sources of knowledge, and as universal | 
as the unity of Nature. The eight years past 
has done little but mould into symmetry this feith, 


ference between the Auman and the animal world, 


iis the difference of extremes, and cannot be com- 


prehended, save by the mind that lives in the 
pure and happy consciousness of simple faith and 
honest effort. You will see, therefore, I attach a 


| deep meaning to this culmination of manhood, for 
i practically without it, man is but a “sounding 


brass and a tinkling cymbal.” Ido not assume, 
nor take it for granted, however, that you are 
uot honest; nor do I believe that it is an impos- 


with all its aspirations for good, and expand the | sibility for a man to be honest and serve as a 


scurces of evidence which had given new life for 
doubt—and the consolations of hope, for the gloom 
of despair. 

But to my friends in this city, what changes had | 
come? Were they living, or had they gone to the 
Spirit-land ? 
our old acquaintances had lived to see a new cra 


clergyman. No; far from it. It were a narrow 
and selfish conception of the moral government of 
God to think so, and false to the facts of history, 
past and present. 

It would seem, however, from the text of your 


All in good time we found most ofi sermon, that ysu were not inclined to extend your 


“charity” far outside of the church-door; since 


dawn upon the world, and had grown into anj anything that works in opposition to your concep- 


active and positive faith. We found new friends, 
where the old ones had passed away, and the Spir- 


itual family much larger than we expected. Wej 


found Dr. Munn active in helping the cause, to 
whom we are indebted for aid and information 
while in the city. On Sunday he spoke in Franklin 
Hall in Sixth street, morning and evening, toa good 
audience, considering that the ‘“ Harmonial Soci- 
ety” had adjourned during the warm weather, and 
many of the friends had left the city for the 
country. 

From all we could Icarn, Spiritualism in Phila- 


delphia is in the same state of development as in; 


tion of “Jaw and order,” must be evil, the devil 
having such general power over the children of 
men. 

The better to understand the true valuc of your 
position, we will read together the text, that there 
may be no mistake on my part: “Be sober, be 


roaring lion, walketh about, seeking whom he may 
devour.” 1 Peter, 5: 5. 

| Were Iin any doubt as to the importance you 
attach to the word “devil” in the text, your ex- 
į press declaration the “the devil in his own proper 
person, and by his innumerable agents, like a roar- 


other places—viz. in a transition state. There has 


ing lion walketh about, seeking whom he may de- 


not been time enough for.men to compare their | your,” places all doubt at defiance, as it gives me 
titana ; - { ys . >o : : : : > . 
convictions, hopes and desires; so that many are | the most positive evidence of your uith in the; vertible—which in juct may mean a disease, as we 


ignorant of what his brothers’ and sisters’ views 
are, and do not act the presumptive, after the ortho- 
dox mode, in asking what may be his conviction 
on this or that subject, because this (erty has 
been so much abused in the past, that the more 
thoughtful feel delicate at present in asking such 
questions. That there needs to be a comprehen- 
sive philosophy, at once scientific and religious, no 
one can doubt who compares notes with Spiritual- 


ists on the subject; and that jt is the one thing! 


needful all are free to acknowledge—since there 
seems to be no practical effort made to develop the 
enterprises which naturally belong to the unfold- 
ing of Spiritualism. We found many in favor of 
organization, while others were fearful of scctari- 
anism. We saw, in fact, what we had good author- 
ity for belicving—that the age of platforms and 


;Spirit of evil. Yes! Ina personal devilt! It is 
| plain, moreover, in your belief, thissame Spirit of 
evil has much to do with the affairs of earth, since 
“he rules over Popery,” and “is the dragon,” 
“the old serpent,” “the devil who gives to the 
i beast, his power, his seat and his great authority.” 
Of course under this state of affairs, it Is but 
common prudence to “watch,” as you very sagely 
remark, though “girded” ever so much, with 
“ your armor on.” 

Here I can’t help feeling what a state of exposure 
' the Spiritualists must be in, if you, with your 
“armor on,” are like to suffer “martyrdom ” 
[from “the old serpent,” what is to be the fate 
[and destiny of the unsuspecting many!! As you 
evidently think it possible for evil Spirits to be the 
“damned agents” in this modern issue on the 


i 
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conventions are fast passing away, since any at-! Church, and in this way explain the phenomena of 
tempt to express by creed or formula the opinions : Spiritual manifestations, I hope you will have pa- 
or beliefs of men and women, who, believing in! tience, while I attempt to get at a more minute 


progress and wishing for truth, must seemingly in- 
terfere with that freedom, that should ever be the 


detail of his personal peculiarities,—for although 
i Lord Byron found “it somewhat difficult to make 


inspiration of the sow itself, Our claim to the’ him talk like a clergyman upon all subjects,” —yct, 
friends of Philadelphia for sympathy rests on the I assure you his modern education has very much 
Taw of Aginity, which each one must harmonize i improved him, as he “now keeps within the 
for himself or herself, as there is no authority given | bounds of Spiritual politencss.” 


under heaven whereby men and women can unite | 


I should say, however, before I pass to the 


for any purpose, if it is not found in that. Phila-: Testament, that the priests in the Church of Rome 
delphia, however, will be a power in herself, as; consider you and Protestantism responsible for all 
soon as the friends are centralized and harmonized i the ils that the “devil” inflicts on the children of 


on some practical issue. 


a strong desire to have meetings on Sunday and 
through the week if need be. They use now a; 
good sized hall, but as it is not all they wish, it is! 
natural they should have “ just the thing” soon as | 
possible. We saw atthe meetings Prof. Hair of | 
Philadelphia, whose conversion to Spiritualism has 
been so unexpected; and, though we did not har- | 
monize with him in some of his expressions, we 
were not the less pleased in seeing him willing to 
do duty for Spiritualism. We can well compre- 


And it is possible that 2! men, 
_ large hall may be built during the Fall, as there is 


For fear you might doubt me, however, I 
will give you the editorial of the Eastern Whig, 
who is no “Spirit Rapper,” but an orthodox be- 
liever. And these remarks you will be good 
enough to keep in mind, since you have in your 
argument identified the “devil” with “ Popery,” 
and made them “twain of one flesh.” The Editor 
of the Whig has been complaining against the 
“Infidels, and the assumptions of the Vatican, 
and then remarks :—“ But, whenever any humbug 
prevails to some extent in this or any other Pro- 
testant country, the Catholic church invariably 


conceptions to society as the Word of God? By 
establishing the conviction in the minds of men, 
that God has left the world in the good care and 
keeping of an omnipotent fiend? I use the word 
' “omnipotent” advisedly, since practically “the 
devil” thus far has directed, not only the move- 
ments of society, but uses the economies of Nature 
for his policy and power. 

This is the plain sense of your position, in com- 
mon with the Rey. Charles Beecher's, in making 
Spiritualism the gospel and advent of evil Spirits, 
because you place in the power of demons, many of 
the best and most truthful of our age, to say noth- 
ing of the millions over whom its influence shall 
extend. Humanity should make you shudder, 
were piety “but a name,” whenever such horrid 
conceptions of God’s government came to mind,— 
whenever you think of the many agents of evil 


see working for good. How can you reconcile 
these abortions of the mind, with the generous 
faith that springs forth in the song of human 
praise :—“ He docth all things well”? Rely on it, 
good Sir, there is something wrong in your theol- 
ogy—bad in its influence and general relations.— 
But of that hereafter. 

I wish to call your attention before I close, to 
the Gospel of Matthew, xii: 24, 25 inclusive. I 
select these passages because they are pertinent to 
the case, as the “devil” is the subject of remark, 
and Jesus the reasoner, and one such case is as 
good asa thousand. You will be kind enough to 
remember, therefore, it is not “carnal reason” but 
Jesus who is reasoning on the subject. And mark 
the conclusion :—“ And if I by Beelzebub, cast 
out devils, by whom do your children cast them out? 
Therefore they shall be your judges. But if I 
cast out devils by the Spirit of God, then the king- 
{dom of God is come unto you.” (vs. 27, 28). 
You will perceive I have placed marked empha- 


vigilant, because your adversary the devil, as ajsis on some of the words, that the sense may be the | Cup of coffee, with milk, and a roll, is a confound- 


more obvious. Now tkis, if it prove any thing, 
proves, that whatever Jesus did then and there, was 
i2 common thing among the Jews, and could not be 
either miraculous or peculiar to him. Were it an 
object, I could quote you “authority” from the 
“schools of divinity,” explaining the terms “ dev- 
il,” “ Beelzebub,” “Satan,” &c., as they occur in 
the argument of Jesus, to be synonymous and con- 


know that to be the common form the “devil” as- 
sumed in that age. 

In elaboration of thcse remarks, I would call 
your attention to the explanation given by L. R. 
| Paige in his Commentary on the New Testament, 
who thus concludes: ‘ His (Jesus’) argument then 


demons is proof that I use the power of Belzebub, 
but your own children accomplish similar effects by 


you find in the economy of God, and the little you į 


that to expect consistency in man or woman for 
any number of consecutive weeks, days or hours, 
1s to expect “grapes of thorns and figs of thistles,” 
since general experience among men teaches that all 
issues are “fair in Jove and war,” and “consistency 
isa jewel.” This conception of life has given au-| 
thority for cach and all to vent their ill feclings and 
spleeny emotions on what they are pleased to cal] 
“poor human Nature;” for it happens by one of 
those very inconsistencies, that the speaker and 
present company is always excepted, and of course | 
can't belong to “poor human Nature.” 
ist and cynic, by the same license, have lived upon 
the slander of their fellows, since none are free 
from this partial development of life. 

Civilization is full, zoć only of inconsistency, but 
ateurdity. We have dueling and fighting, which 


The satir- 


J 


“order of the day,” since it has its code of laws. 
rules and regulations from the court of honor, (?) 
whatever that may chance to be. Custom makes 
it necessary to send a man a challenge with ail the 
delicacy of good breeding, address him as “dear 
i sir, 


deed, he may lose his life. 
During the reign of Louis XV. of France, so 


vindicate the point at issue. Every variety of cha- 
racter is found in the circles of antagonisms, and 


seem to be, from their frequency, a part of the; and h's eyes looked so big and bright as he turned 


, and assures him of “ great respect,” when in; 
the note it has been strongly intimated that great! and he grasped hold of my hand and tried to speak, 
harm may come to him from the interview—in- | but his voice was gone. 


¡common was duelling, that the slightest difference | for he never shep a tear, and I couldn't help it. 
of opinion made it necessary to fight, in order to! His eyes were closing when a gun was fired from 


his own death. At the battle of Fontenay, the 
British officers said to the French, “ Fire first!” 
“ Apres vous, Messieurs!” responded the polished 
enemy. ‘ We borrowed tobacco and rum of one 
another across the lines when encamped, waiting 
over night, for an engagement,” said an old Revo- 
lutionary soldier, speaking of the enemy. In evi- 
dence of the same humane feeling which war can- 
not stifle, take the following extract from a letter 
from a British seaman to his wife, now serving un- 
der Napier, and describing a skirmish : 

«“«Every man on board volunteered, so the cap- 
tain picked a crew, and I was sent ashore with the | 
marines. There were regular troops on the banks 
who fired on us as we pulled to land, but the broad- 
sides of the , what with shell and what with 
smoke, covered our landing. We dispersed at a 
few hundred yards’ distance from the beach to keep 
the coast clear, while the boat's crew made prizes 
of the guns. The enemy had the advantage of the: 
wood, and also knowing the country well, and a! 
troop of them showed in advance. We were or- 
dered to fire. I took steady aim, and fired on my 
man at about 60 yards. He fell like a stone. At 
the same time a broadside from the went in 
among the trees, and the enemy disappeared, we 
could scaroely tell how. I felt as though I must 
go up to him to see whether he was dead or alive. 
He lay quite still, and I was more afraid of him 
lying so than when he stoood facing me a few min- 
utes before. It’s a strange fecling to come over 
you all at once that you have killed a man. He 
had unbuttoned his jacket, and was pressing his 
hand over the front of his chest where the wound 
was. He breathed hard, and the blood poured 
from the wound and also from his mouth every 
breath he took. His face was as white as death, 


them and stared at me—lI shall never forget it. He 
was a fine young fellow not more than five and 
twenty. I went down on my knees beside him, 
and my breast was so full as though my own 
heart would burst. He had a real English face, and 
did not look like anenemy. What I felt I never can 
tell, but if my life would have saved his, I believe 
should have given it. I laid his head ən my knee, 


I could not tell a word he 
said, and every time he tried to speak the blood 
poured out so, I knew it would soon be over. I 
am not ashamed to say that I was worse than he, 


the yo order us aboard, and that roused him. 
He pointed to the beach were the boat was just 
pushing off with the guns which we had taken, and 


isurdity to positive nonsense. 
tract from ‘Table Traits, 

| Them,” will explain the above remark :— ; 
“One afternoon, as M. de Saint Foix was seated } 
‘at his usual table, an officer of the king's body- 
‘guard entered, sat down, and ordered ‘a cup of 
coffee, with milk, anda roll,’ adding, ‘It will serve 
me fora dinner? At this Saint Foix remarked | 
aloud, that ‘a cup of coffee, with milk, and a roll, | 
Iwas a confoundedly poor dinner.’ The officer re- | 
‘monstrated; Saint Foix reiterated his remark, andi 
{again and again declared that nothing the gallant | 
i officer could say to the contrary would convince! 
him that a cup of coffee, with milk, and a roll, was | 
Inot a confoundedly poor dinner. Thereupon aj 
| challenge was given and accepted, and the whole; 
of the persous present adjourned as spectators of a 
i fight which ended by Saint Foix receiving a wound 
inthe arm. ‘This is all very well,’ said the wound- 
led combatant; ‘but I call you to witness, gentle- ' 
| men, that I am still profoundly convinced that aj 


The following ex- 
with Something in: 


edly poor dinner!’ At this moment the principals 
were arrested and carried before the Duke de 
‘ Nevilles, in whose presence Saint Foix, without 
waiting to be questioned, said, ‘ Monseigneur, I had 
not the slight intention of offending the gallant offi- 
cer, who, I doubt not, is an honorable man; but! 
you excellency can never prevent my asserting 
that a cup of coffee, with milk, and a roll, is a con- 
ifoundly poor dinner.’ ‘Why so it is,’ said the 
duke. 


i 
i 


Saint Foix; ‘and a cup of coffee’~at these words 


justified by every phase of inconsistency from ab- | yhere our marines were waitidg to man the second 


| phy that is capable of explaining such inconsistency 


aw 7 ? - . . . 
‘Then Iam notin the wrong,’ remarked | work of ration and human beings,—viz., the pro- 


| boat, and then he pointed to the wood where the 
enemy was concealed—poor fellow, he little 
thought how I had shot him down. I was won- 
dering how I could leave him to die and no one 
near him, when he had a something like a convul- 
sion for a moment, and then his face rolled over, 
and without a sigh he was gone. I trust the Al- 
mighty has received his soul. I laid his head gent- 
ly down on the grass and left him, It seemed so 
strange when J looked at him for the last time; 1 
somehow thought of everything I had heard about 
the Turks and the Russians, and the rest of them; 
but all that seemed so far off and the dead man so 
near me.’ ” 

How different is all this from the braggadocio 
style of Commander Hollin’s reply to the English 
Lieutenant at San Juan, to take an instance from 
our own most recent and most Jamentable history. 
There a proper protest was answered with a sneer, 
and the opportunity offering itself for the courtesy 
of a Chevalier Bayard was not embraced. In the 
books on etiquette it is related “ that the courage 
of the soldier in battle should be matched by his 
courtesy out of it.” This is well illustrated by the 
honest sailor whose words we have quoted above; 
and certainly, in point of humane feeling as welias 
gentlemanly manners, there is nobody who cannot 
well take a lesson from him.” 

We will say, however, there is but one philoso- 


as war isand must be,—when looked at as the 


magistrate, dolinquonts and auditory burst into a) 8TESSIve philosophy of the nineteenth century. It 
roar of laughter, and the antagonists became good; vuly by lvvhing at life and its issuc> as the de- 
friends.” yelopment of the “hour and the man,” that hope 


sent any facts connected with this inquiry. When 
I hear people say that they never had any doubts 
concerning a future or Spiritual state of existence, 
I am generally disposed to question their sincerity, 
although it may be possible that some men have 
intuitive perceptions which are totally denied to 
others. It may be true, likewise, that many per- 
sons have never reflected on the subject at all, 
but are willing to believe as they have been taught; 
and, in many cases, they are to be commended for 
so doing, for large portions of mankind have not 
sense and judgment enough to form a correct opin- 
ion for themselves. The doctrine of a future state 
is a matter of faith, and not a known‘truth, it is 
not proved by mathematical demonstration, but by 
a train of moral reasoning which no man who 
knows how to estimate such reasoning, will consid- 
cr sufficient to establish a truth beyond all dispute, 
Such are the rational evidences of a future state ; 
but there may be other and stronger evidences, 
which should be called sensible or intuitive rather 
i than rational. Such are the evidences with which 
the Spiritualists now undertake to supply us. Ifa 
man fecls the influence of a Spirit, or sees the ope- 
rations of onc, he may believe in the existence of 
a Spirit without having recourse to any reasonable 
process. The evidence in this case is intuitive, and 
not rational; for a truth that is an object of imme- 
diate perception, admits of no reasoning or argu- 
mentation. 

All naticns and tribes of people believe in a fu- 
ture state. Who can suppose that all have reasoned 
themselves into that belief? It requires the use of 
the most cultivated reason to arrive at such a con- 
clusion; and as savages and scmi-barbarians are 
little celebrated for logical subtlety, it is to be pre- 
sumed that their knowledge of this great truth has 
been obtained by some other means than the pro 
cess of ratiocination. You will find that every 
who believe in a hereafter have their ghost stories 
——their narrations of Spiritual intercourse and 
Spiritual operations—which, whether they are writ 
ten or oral, answer the purpose of a revelation, by 
teaching the great secret of a life beyond the tomb. 
All revelations supposed to be Spiritual or divine, 
consist chiefly of these kind of narratives, and no 
nation or people on the fuce of the earth is without 
such a revclation in one form or another. Observe, 
there may be such a thing as an unwritten revela- 
tion. The Indian mother, for example, transmits 
to her ofispring the traditional ghost stories of her 
country; and with these stories, the young savage 
imbibes the principles of his nation’s erced, his 
knowledge of a God, and his notions of a future 
‘state of rewards and punishments. These tradi- 
tionary stories give forin to the Indian's religion. 
They are his revelation; a revelation which, with 
all its apparent imperfections, is adapted to his 
moral and intellectual condition. And who shall 
say that this revelation is not a genuine intromis- 
sion of light from Ihe Spiritual world? According 
to the reports of travelers, the North American Jn- 
dians have Spiritual manifestations, or something 
like them, even at this day. My impression is that 
all nations have, or have had, Spiritual manifesta- 
tions of some kind. The merciful Creator has 
given them, from time to time, such visual and tan- 
gible evidences of a future state, because the con- 
stitution of the human mind requires such evi- 
dence, and it is necessary, even for the temporal 
welfare of the human species, that they should be- 
lieve in a hereafter. 

If the fact of Spiritual intercourse is denied, 
it is very difficult to account for the general belief 
in a fuinre state. As hinted ahove, it is hard to be- 
lieve that all nations and tribes of people reasoned 


j 


would be this: you pretend that the expulsion ofj] to health, that we may have the right (1) of taking 


In society, if a man or woman commits some 
deed of blood for which life is the forfeit, and they 
‘should attempt to destroy themselves, we have 
i nurses, physicians and attendants to restore them 


that life, because the law requires it. What a hor- 
rid mockery of everything like sense and humanity 


| for the future a harmony, for the present can come | themselves into that belief. We may find, perhaps, 
‘tous asa lieing fact. War and sin will live side that the more people reason on this subject, the less 
by side with man’s desire for Spirit-life and immor- they are likely to believe, if they reject those proofs 
tality, so long as the religious of society pray for Which many people, in these times, call unreason- 
| them, and make them sacred to the multitude by ble. Of all ridiculous cants, the reasoning cant of the 
baptizing them in the name of civilization and | deist is perhaps the most ridiculous. No man’srea- 
Christianity. We hope for the time when the emo- | $0 Would ever lead him to a knowledge of a future 


‘other means; does Belzebub assist them? If no 
you have no reason to say he assists me. If this} No phase of history, however, has so many in- 
interpretation be correct, additional evidence is| consistencies and contradictions to harmonize as 
furnished that what the Jews regarded as posses-' that which brings before the reader the warrior and 
sion by demons, was truly a DISEASE, which, like | the soldier; for while he by culture and education 


it is, to being a man to life only to Hane him! 


treatment.” f his profession and discharge of his duty, he is more 
From these reflections, and from the narrative ! animal than man. 


itself, I see a practical and necessary duty for you} The history of the world is full of example, 


vil” isa person, and has at his command “innu- ey/ Still, multitudinous as are the facts on this 
tmerable agents” whose mission is evil and only! subject, who has given an explanation satisfactory 
evil; which is, that you give us some proof of the las to motive and necessity for such issues? Who 
existence of a “personal devil,” and that character | has developed a philosophy of the mind, and ex- 


“devil,” demon, Belzebub and Satan mean at one {know of none without it can be found in the sci- 
time a disease, and at others a fiend, who works for | ence of phrenology, for religion, while she professes 
the misery of man and the destruction of God's to ignore war, has been and is an active agent inall ; 
| moral and Spiritual government. 


other diseases, would sometimes yield to medical | is often the gentleman par ereellence, in practice of | 


state; and without some knowledge of that kind, 


I tions of this “ Aonest sailor” will be active and gen- 
eral, in the stead of the exceptional and occasional 
feeling on life-taking, murder, and war. 


| * Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 


eg 
(3° The following article is No. 81 of a series, 
i that has been published in the Philadelphia Sunday 
| Mercury, by L. A. Wilmer. 

We commend it to the reader, as we think it 


to perform, as you take for granted that the “de-i teaching the one lesson on this subject, inconsisten- | presents the general question in a very mild and 


candid manner; and forces the conviction that 
Spirit manifestation has been a common phenome- 
non to the ages. 

“Tt appears, now, that we have proofs derived 


he assumes when acting in “his own proper per- ; plained the history of life, so that the need and deed | from the experience and testimony of all ages, that 
son,” and how weare to know, when the terms! are reconcilable with reason and Nature? We | certain facts, supposed to be out of the common 


order of natural events, have occurred repeatedly, 
and do still occur; and it appears, farther, that 
these facts are characterized by certain peculiari- 


(kinds of barbarous deeds, and, in most cases, the | ties common to them all, constituting such an afn- 


religion is not worth a sixpence. Men believe in 
ja hereafter, generally, not because they have dis- 
covered any natural or moral evidences of the fact, 
| (for few men are capable of making such discove- 
ry,) but because others, whom they suppose to be 
wiser and better than themselves, have believed 
and taught such doctrine. This docility is much 
ito be commended ; for we find that the worst class 
i of fools are those who have such entire confidence 
jin their own reason and judgment, that they reject 
the counsels of superior wisdom, and believe noth- 
ling which they cannot understand. A credulous 
i blockhead is contemptible enough; but an incredu- 
' lous one is still more despicable, for he is beyond 
the reach of instruction and improvement. 

| The mass of mankind has been brought to a be- 
lief in Spiritual existence, it may seem, chiefly by 
f means of Spiritual manifestations of some kind, or, 
‘in other words, by some kind of revelation. A 


hend, how he would make for himself a position in i seizes on it as an excellent opportunity to impose 
any department of knowledge, since he is evidently ! upon its credulous adherents, by contrasting it, or 
a man of great power in his own sphere, and only identifying it with our religion, Hence it is that 
needs the youth and enthusiasm of other days to ‘they say the ‘ Spiritual-Rayping’ mania is the nat- 
make him great in the universal sphere. | ural effect of the Protestant faith. Wear what a! 
We also made the acquaintance of Drs. Childs, ' Catholic writer in France, in giving his reasons in 
Poster and others, most of them being mediums. | regard to this matter, says :— i 
We were pleased to make the acquaintance of Miss! «Eminent theologians explain why the devil has 
Thomas, as one of the first developed mediums in more liberty in the United States than in Europe, 
the city. We hope to hear from these friends, | where the holy sacrifices of the mass are celebrated 
when “the Spirit moves.” jat vast distances apart, and where so many mil- 
In Kensinet © found kindl i lions of men, descendents of Protestants, have no 
n ensingron we found many kindly remem-| religion whatever, and are not even baptized. This 
bered friends, and were pleased to know that the | rarity of the sacraments leaves the devil greater 
little church in Phenix street was owned and har- sway over men; he dares to come nearer the 
monized mostly by the friends of Spiritualism,—as | earth, not being driven afar by the frequent immo- 
7 i lation of the divine victim, and he enters into com- 


we were instrumental years ago i is i er 7 . 
stru tal years ago in disturbing the | munication with the human race by the mysterious 


Spiritual harmony of some, by our doubts and lack: means which God leaves open to him.” 
of “ faith,” we being somewhat free in our spec- | You will perceive by this extract, that when you 
ulations. “The past is the past,” however, and a! make such remarks as you did in this sermon 
future is left for all to grow wise “unto salvation,” ` about Popery and the Devil being one, that you 
if they seek with the Spirit of truth and love. iare doing the same and only the same that the 
Right glad we were to see brother Pritcherd and | most ignorant and stupid of the Vatican members 
his wife, as they were among our oldest friends can say and do say of you and your faith, i 
and well-wishers—the more so as we had met in al Contradiction explains nothing, and leaves the 
Spiritual and actual faith after the “ ups and downs | subject just where it was in the commencement; 
and alterations’ of eight years, ‘so we will, with your permission, lock into the 
Our happiness was increased by our visit, and | Testament and sce if we cannot find a more ration- 
faith was developed, that £0 far as Philadelphia | a] and Scriptural conception for the term “devil,” 
could, we would have her coäperation and sympa- | than that which associates itself in your mind, with 
thy—for which we pledge our best efforts for the | the « proper person” of some power, little less than 
cause and the progress of a Humanitary Religion. infinite, Iknow I undertake a thankless job for 
many, but you as an “honest man” will be glad to 


i 
! 


— 


Of the need of such information, I think you 


our popular phraseology, which seems to hare come 
into use from the general conviction that little was 
to be known of his “ proper person” but that he 


lives now in memory only a figure of speech, which 
is prefixed to everything good, bad or indifferent! 
In concluding this letter, I cannot but hope you 
will examine the subject of Spiritualism more inde- 
tail; and to help your observation and reflections, 
I will make some remarks each weck, until I 


ean have no doubt when you call to mind some of: 


was of the masculine gender, and by virtue of that, | 


have examined that part of your sermon which | 


has to do with Spirit manifestation and the pro- | 


| direct authority for such bloody issues. 

| Nevertheless, the emotions of religion are the 
‘last thing that come to the dying on the field of 
| battic, to bless his last moments with hope and 
| consolation. 

That is instinctive and emotional feeling, not the 
developed and harmonized religion of Jesus; for 
ihe says, his “kingdom is not of this world; if my! 
‘kingdom was of this world, then would my ser- 
| vants fight.” | 
i ‘The question is up for discussion, however, and | 
ris fast doing its work; so that ere long we may 
have a philosophy and a religion alike practical and | 
positive, the one to explain and the other to con-| 


ity or resemblance between them as may justify us! doctrine which has been belicyed in every age and 
in ascribing them to the same cause or origin. It, by every nation of the earth, must be supported 
cannot, indeed, be mathematically demonstrated | by strong proof of one kind or another; and the 
that the causes in which these facts originate are į strongest of all proofs is of that kind which we call 
Spiritual; but I hold that there is a very strong 5 sensible or intuitive evidence or demonstration. If 
presumption that this is the case, and that there isi we suppose that the men of all times and nations 
a vast amount of moral evidence to authorize such | believed in a future state because the fact was dé- 
a conclusion. monstrated to them by Spiritual manifestations, we 
In the first place, we say that the presumption is} must be aware that when we treat such manifesta- 
in favor of the reality of Spiritual intercourse. It tions as phantasies and delusions, we strike at the 
is a doctrine which has always obtained among} very strongest evidence that man has ever had of 
mankind, as the examples which history affords us his immortality. 
will prove: and it is a doctrine which has never 


— 


| gress of Spiritualism. 


demn all fighting as anima? and brutish. The hing 
which Gibbon gives on the subject, it would be 
well to keep in mind, as it may help to explain; 
be it devil, Satan, or any other, that in olden! some of the facts we mect with even in this age of | 
times held sway over the fears and imaginations | light and practical wisdom, since men in deceiving | 
of men. A new age and a new dispensation will | themselves, too often deceive others also. Gibbon} 
call forth fresh beauties as a developed manhood | says:* “Trajan was ambitious of fame, and as; 
puts on the whole ormor of truth and justice, for! long as mankind shall continue to bestow more lib- 
the prayer of Jesus was one of faith, and not of! eral applause on their destroyers than on their 
cant ; and “Thy kingdom come, Thy «ill be | benefactors, the throat of military glory will ever | 
done on earth as it is done in Heaven,” shall yet! be the rice of the most exalted characters. The | 
be the common desire of all nation. | praises of Alexander, transmitted by a succession 
Hoping you may enjoy health and a long life, | of poets and historians, had kindled a dangerous |} 
that time may be yours in which you can study! emulation in the mind of Trajan.” And many a 
the wisdom of God, and harmonize the economies one before and since that time, has been swayed} 
of His providences. I remain your friend for pro- iby just such motives. Our object was zot to write | 
gress, J. H. W. Toozry. isn the “philosophy of evil,” nor on the inconsist-| 
P. S.—Should you feel prompted to make any! ency of war, but to introduce the following article, 
explanation, you may be sure ofa hearing through which we take from the Daily Tribune of Saturday, | 
our columns. | August 5, which, we think will be alike suggestive | 
— ee lto the reader, asit has been and will be to the; 


COMMUNICATION RECEIVED. | writer. 


We heve received a communication from An-; History is not wanting in examples of courtesy | 
drew B. Smolnikar, of Illyria, mn Pneumatology! | exhibity by champions in the hurly burly days of! 
Signs of the Times! A Great Debate, &c. &c.,: havoc, when all gentleness would seem swamped ini 
which on reading we find not only too long for fierce passions. Washington Irving remarks on the 


«gs at i pleasing incident of a French cavalry officer about 
publication, but too mystical for any purpose We to cut down a foe at the battle of Waterloo, but | 
ca < of. 


, As its mostly personal, it would be | discovering suddenly that his adversary’s sword- | 
best inserted in the introduction to the forth-coming : arm was wounded, the Gaulish hero bowed low, i 
pamphlet, of which we shall make note when we asked pardon, and rode on to meet a horseman 
This brother has been working in his! worthy of his mettle. So a British General badly 


Belieue me, Sir, the day has gone by, when re- 
formers can be silenced by the magic of a word— 


t 
; 


receive it. 


| given ez abundantia ; that is to say, as a bonus, or a | 


been shown to be false. 
cially, the truth of this doctrine must be presumed ; 
for it is a Scriptural doctrine, and, indeed, the very | 
fundamental doctrine of Scripture—the chief pillar 
on which the whole fabric of revealed religion 
rests; for if there were no Spiritual intercourse, | 
there could be no revelation, It appears, then, 
that no one can properly be called on to prove the 
mere fact of Spiritual intercourse, for that has 
every claim to be an established doctrine; and, 
whether it be true or false, the burden of proof 
rests on those who opposeit. All that Spiritualists 
are required to prove is, that Spirits communicate 
with men at this particular time, and that they use | 
certain modes of communication, such as rapping, 
tipping, &c. 

But, although no arguments can properly be de- 
manded to prove the general fact of Spiritual inter- 
course, such arguments are at hand, and may be 


generous donation, and not in payment of a debt. 
Among those who really believe in the Bible, all! 
arguments to prove that men and Spirits may re- 
ciprecally communicate, ought to be considered as 
superfluous. But, possibly, some of our readers 
may not have full confidence in Scriptural reports, | 
and they, of course, will require some other kind 
of proof. Perhaps a difficulty may arise in beliey- 
ing that there is or can be such a thing as a Spirit, 
or disembodied intelligence; and no man can be 
expected to belicve in Spiritual communication, un- 


wounded during the same fight, mentions a French 


til he is first made to believe that it is possible for 


Among Christians, espe- į 


tat dsn hcp ag 


i Some value a thing because it has long been 
believed; others, because it has never been be- 
lieved. 


know there is a way of reconciliation, by which 
the Scriptures can be understood and God's ways 


way for years to convince the American public 


NEW BOOKS ON SPIRITUALISM. 

While in Philadelphia, we received an invitation 
from Brother J. F. Laning to attend a meeting of 
friends, who were anxious to know more of the 
ments of a work purporting to come from the Spirit 
of Dr. Channing through a medium in Louisville, 
Ky. We regret the loss of the mecting, but hope 
soon to see the work published, since we know of 
nothing that would tend to harmonize the Spiritual 


i family more on theological issues, than a truthful 


commentary on the Bible, such as this claims to be. 

A commentary on the Bible by the Spirit of Dr. 
Channing, will be a very natural “ manifestation” 
to those who are best acquainted with the views 
and feelings of that celebrated and truthful man 
while in the flesh, and we must say we are anx- 
ious to know more of this “ manifestation.” 

We find the following in the Pittsburg Token of 
August 5, and give it a place, as the friends should 
know what is going on in Spirituality, that they 
may be prepared for progress when the book is 
published :— 

“New Work ox Spmurcatisu.—We understand 
that a scientific gentleman of this city, is about to 
publish a work containing revelations from the Su- 
pernal Spheres of a most astonishing nature, and of 
great value to the inhabitants of the lower world. 
We are not sure that we are not allowed to divulge 
the name of the gentleman who has at length com- 
pleted the compilation of this singular werk, upon 
which he has been engaged fur years, patiently, 
quietly and trustingly catching the eliminations of 
truth as they evolved from the lips of entraneed 
media, whom he had placed under magnetic influ- 
ence for that purpose. We know him to be an in- 


tirailleur who lent him the most delicate assistance, | ° Spirit to exist. On this topic I have already 


of the necessity of Spiritual preparation, as society, | his eau-de-vie flask included, and saluted him gra- | given my views with very little reserve; for I am 
vindicated to erring man. There are some men,|! government, and the world is about to undergo ajciously, as he was obliged to press on, perhaps to | under no kind of obligation to conceal or misrepre- 


telligent, honorable man, devoid of guile or wile, 
and ever too happy only to suffer martyrdom for 
the sacred cause of Truth. It is understood that 


the communications in this forthcoming book pos- 
sess a peculiar local interest, being, it is alleged, dic- 
tated by the Spirit of one whose name is well 


known in this community.” 


Poetry. 
And Poesy, too, shall lend Her afd, 


Persuading 85 she sings,— 
feattering o'er your shaded earth 
Sweet incense from Her wings, 


SPIRIT-LINES FOR AN 
i NUMBER ONF. 
Clad in robes of shining hue, 
The angel-choir obedient stand, 
Presenting to thy inmost view 
The scenes of thought from Spirit-land. 


ALBUM. 


Then turn, behold the angel-face, 
In wisdom beaming from aboye, 
The lineaments of beauty trace, 
Marked clearly by the hand of love. 


Rise up, be strong, the truth pursue, 
And onward work falvation’s way ; 
To thy own self be ever true, 
And tnou shalt rise to Perfect Day. 


NUMBER TWO. 
The vain turmoils of life are past, 
And thon art doomed to death at Inst: 
Where, O where, is writ thy doom? 
Tn fading lines upon thy tomb? 


Ah, no; thy life has spoke thy deed, 

In life's great Book which thou must read ; 
In colors bright within thy heart, 

Thyself and deeds thou canst not part. 


Then go, my friend, thy book to fill, 
With thoughts of Jove and heavenly will; 
And thou shalt praise on earth receive, 
And o'er the past soon cease to grieve. 


NUMBER TIRER. 
Come, when the soul is ripe for life, 
Come, when the soul is tree from strire, 
And enter in 
To joys which are immortal births, 
Belonging not to mundane earths, 
But reft of sin, 


Come, when the heart is filled with gloom, 
And Nature weeps her certain doom, 
And heed the word; 
Which speaks of soul-felt, happy joys, 
Which every tongue in praise employs, 
Unto the Lord. 


Come, taste their joys so fill of love, 
Whieh tow in mercy from above, 
In Streams so pure; 
Then raise thy thoughts to Heaven's bright arch, 
Where Spirit-stars their course o’ermarch, 
And cer endure! 


FT OE Ot eee 
[Wer the Christian Spiritualist.] 
SPIRUF-BONDS, 


BY FRANCES C 
Ever with me, ever near me, 
Day by day my heart runs o'er 
With the thought, though God has claimed thee, 
Thou art with me evermere,— 


MOTTE, 


While the bell of even chimeth 
That another day is cone; 

And I feel thy presence near mo, 
As I meet the coming dawn. 


Where my daily duty calls me, 
If I tread a boisterous way— 
Finding while the current deepens, 
Many hearts to say me nay. 


It is sweet to know beside me 
Is a guardian angel still, 
Bending o'er my little vessel 

By an effort of the will. 


Oh! how precious are these tokens, 
And I turn, oh! God to thee; 

Who hast lightened thus my burdens— 
Author of the joys that be. 


Author of the great relation, 
That in mercy thou hast given, 
Shedding light the surrowing mourners 
From the very gates of Heaven. 


Pouring balm the wonnded Spirit, 
Crushed beneath its heavy load, 

Radiant with thy glory beaming, 
Lighting up some drear abode. 


Easing where discase Lath stricken, 
Bearing on the wings of air— 
Ever to the fuinting Spirit, 
Solace for disease and care. 


Shedding all around about them, 
As the Spirit soars away. 

tays from out the inner portal— 
Opening of diviner day. 


Be the truth for aye extended 
To the wesry and opprest ; 
Comfort where disease hath stricken— 
Make a place within each breast. 


Scattering seed each hedge and highway, 
By the river and the shore; 
Resting not till earth acknowledge 
Spirit-bonds forevermore ! 
Schuylerville, Julu, 1304. 


mie — EI IR pare —— 
[For the Christian Spiritualist.] 
INEXPLICABILITY OF LOVE. 
Proud Reson may boast of ber God-like commission 
To soar to the skics and encircle each sphere, 
But she cannot explain the heart's gentle emotions, 
The cause of a sigh, or a hope, or a fear. 


She may talk of Dynamies and the laws of causation, 
Attraction, repulsion and organic force; 

Electric, magnetic, galvanic, cohesion, 
And all the deep laws taught in learning’s wide course; 


But she cannot explain why the heart's currents quicken, 
And the soul fills with joy at the sight of a friends 

Why the hours glide su feetly, and the converse so sweetly, 
And why we >o chide tho fast clock at the end. 


The metaphysician may talk of subjection, 
Necessity, Hberty, reflective power, 

But can he explain the deep laws of affuction, 
Which transport to bliss, ur our life blood devour y 


We ean mect in feree combat the whole phalanx of danger, 
Intrepidly looking even death in the face; 

But the glance of a maiden, the smile of an infant, 
A wifes sweet entwining--a lovers embrace,-- 


Unbend all our firmness, and fetter our being 
In fates more relentiess than those of the spheres; 
These sre angels of light shining full on our pathway, 
Or roses conevaling deep fountains of tears, 


As our love, so our peace-—joy disdains other fountains ; 
And thence we must drink all our pleasure or pain; 
‘Tis the fount of Bethsaida, and regeneration, 
Or the fire-damp of death, or the soul-damining stain. 


O God, bless iny love, for I must love or perish 5 
Recreate al} the springs of affection within; 

O teach me to love, as do unfallen beings, 
Where love is unstained with the deep dyes of sin. 


iia ews ae 


{For the Christian Spiritualist. 
NEW-YORK BAY BY MOONLIGHT., 
The goddess of beauty seems here to preside 
O'er these moon-silvered ripples, this soft flowing tide, 
Where the genius of Nature, and deep skill of art, 
Have exhausted their stores, every charm to impart. 


Where commerce unfurl» her broad sails to the breeze, 
Every sense to delight, every instinct to please; 

The whole world paying tribute to riches and fame, 
Respecting our rights, and revering our name. 


Here once the wild savage plied swift Lis canoe, 
And before him the wild bird confidingly flew; 
The air and the forest, the generous deep, 

Keplete with rich stores, too abundant to keep, 


With lavish profusion obeying Lis call, 

Confessing the red man as monarch of all; 

Here the native young maidens, as free as the wave, 
And as pure as the waters, delighted to lave. 


The pleasant and deer, ia their own native bowers, 
Where the air was replete with the fragrance of flowers, 
Companionship kept, unsuspicious of harm, 

And the Indian girl's song gave no cause of alarm. 


Here the Hudson rolls down in her glory and pride, 
And the mountain dews kiss the sweet Bay as a bride; 
Here the fl ecy white mantle that covers the plain, 

And the mountain streams seek their repose in the main. 


QUESTIONS FOR THE CLERGY. 
Georgetown, D. C., Aug. 5, 1854. 

Dear Brotner: Has the thought ever occurred 
to you how the whole body of old theologians are 
encamped on and occupy,—in relation to modern 
Spiritualism,—the very same ground, the very 
identical citadel, which they were all encamped 
against, and storming with all sorts of theological 
arms, the past century, which was then held by 
the disbelievers in ancient Spiritualism? What 
was the great argument of Hume in reference to 
the accounts of ancient manifestations of Spirit- 
power? ‘We know that men will lie, will falsify. 
But we have never known a man to rise from the 
dead. All experience is against that fact, while all 
experience is in favor of the fact that men are very 
often deceived and very often deceivers; therefore 
we cannot believe the fact that one rose from the 
dead.” I have no doubt that Hume would have | 
believed his own senses, if he had personally known 
of a case where one dead was raised to life again. 
All christendoin has been at war with that position 
of Hume as false and untenable in reference to 
wonderful things revealed in books written by no 
one knows whom or when, and showers upon him 
torrents of hard words and unkind invectives, 
while they themselves are now found assuming the 
very same ground against what is occurring every | 
day around them. Certainly, most wonderful facts ! 
are testified to hy Judge Edmonds, Mr. Simmons, | 
Gov. Tallmadge, and thousands of persons all over 
our country; and now these very clergymen are 
found with Hume’s great weapon in their pious 
hands, saying, “We cannot believe Judge Ed- 
monds, Mr. Simmons, Gov. Tallmadge, and thej 
thousands who report that they have witnessed į 
these wonderful occurrences. Weall know that the | 
best minds are sometimes deceived, and still more | 
that mankind will often lic and deceive. We can- 
not, by any possibility, believe these things to be! 
so from anybody's say-so. When we see them 
ourselves, we will then believe with you, and not 
before.” Well, dear brother, I admit this is very: 
reasonable, if they would only be consistent. They 
call me crazy or imbecile, because I see reason to 
believe Judge Edmonds, Mr. Simmons and Gov 
Tallmadge, aud then turn round and call me an in- 
fidel if I do not believe a similar or more wonder- 
ful fact recorded by three or four totally unknown 
persons some cighteen hundred years ago. After 
this, what can they do with Hume, when they oc- 


1 
i 


| 


i you and around, trying to comfort and counsel 


| 
| 


2. No man can deny the relation of cause and 
effect, without first admitting it. 

3. Should any one reason to the conclusion that 
there is no such thing as cause and effect, he would 


over my form; Iam ever with you in thought, 
! and your soul is ever mingling with mine in the 
sweet harmony of angelic love. There are those, 
too, who are ever guiding and instructing you. 
There is a noble band who is with you always, in- j still believe and assume it. 

structing in this great work of reform which you} +. Noman can disbelieve that there is sucha 
have so disinterestedly taken upon you. We are|thing as cause and effect; because he cannot dis- 
aware you must suffer in a pecuniary point of view, į believe contrary to his consciousness, which per- 
as well as in many other ways. But you must re- ' petually prompts him to act on the assumption of 
member that the time is short—aye, tery short? It; cause and effect. 

will not be long that you will need a covering for! 5. No one can prove the existence of any such 
the body, nor food of an earthly nature. The thing as cause and effect, without first admitting 
change is coming—'tis almost here. | the point in dispute; and making that admission 

Now take courage, stand firm, and be calm. | the foundation of the proof. 

There is no other way, it must be so. You must} 6. No person can admit the fact; because the 
bear the cross if you would wear the crown. And | admission would be intended to produce an effect; 
such a crown! Oh, could you see the beauty and; and it would presuppose the existence of such a 
richness of that far-off land! Could you but gaze! relation of things as cause and effect; therefore the 
upon your mansion there, you would not grow | fact cannot even be admitted without a double ad- 
weary in well doing; although storms might come | mission. 

thick and fast, and the earth too might tremble at! 7. Every attempt to reason on any subject, is an 
the enemies’ rage, you would not fear. admission that there is such a thing as cause and 

You must not give us so much trouble ; you must | effect. 
learn to trust us. Why do you doubt our ability! S$. Itisan element in all reasoning; is antece- 
to do? Have you lost all confidence in your God, | dent to all reasoning; gives effect to reasoning; is 
your Maker! Why this doubting?—this fearing’ therefore independent of reasoning; and can be 
that you will be left to grow old in want and mise- | neither admitted nor denied, proved nor disproved, 
ry! You must not have such fears. There are: by any logical process. 
enough that stand ready to help you, but not until l Therefore there is such a relation among things 
you arc in need of help. When that time comes! as cause and effect. 
you may rely upon us, we will never leave nor for- | But there being such a thing as cause and cffcct, 
sake you. You have done well—you shall be | there must be an uncaused cause. 
blessed. | Every effect presupposes a cause. 

You must not think too much of having a con- | A cause which was caused is but an effect; and 
genial companion to ever be with you in person. | must have had a cause; therefore every effect pre- 
It is better for your present good that you should | supposes an uncaused cause. 
be alone. You can't understand this as we do;—i A caused cause, or a secondary cause, was 
at some future day you will have it explained. ‘caused by something which existed before this 

Now, my dear husband, will you promise me l caused cause. Therefore a caused cause is not the 
that you will give me no more unhappiness by your | real cause; and we find no cause at all till we find 
doubting my ability to do, or willingness to act? I} a cause which was not caused. 
have never lost sight of you for a moment since) Those who admit the relation of cause and effect, 
you last gazed upon me. Ihave ever been with: and yet deny an uncaused cause, would make up 
the universe out of effects alone without cause, and 
would have uncaused effects; which is absurd and 


your atilictions. And when the storms were beat- 


‘ing in at your windows, it was Z who melted them | ridiculous. 
j away. 
i I cannot have it so! 


Mow can you doubtinc! You must not!! Jf A is caused by B, and B by C, then A and B 
You shall trust me—I will] are effects, and C is the cause of both A and B. 
make you! Now be happy, and when I come! Now if C was not caused it is an uncaused cause; 


| again, I will give you some of my beautiful poctry. | but if it was caused, then it isan effect also, and 


You must remember that you have many dear! we havc not yet found any cause at all; and we 


cupy his ground? Docs not this old argument tell 
with u fortiori force against their present skeptical | 
position? With what overwhelming force could une 
occupying Ifume’s position of skepticism in refer- 
ence to oid Spiritual facts, retort upon them their 
very strongest arguments against modern Spirit- 
ualism! “They won't and can’t believe till they 
see.” Very well. Only don't call Hume bad} 
names, then, for saying the same thing. If your 
position is true, his is, ~ sorfiori. If Hume had | 
known of “automatic axioms,” and the wonderful | 
facts of modern psychology, as well as the knowl- | 
edge of the fact that every man would falsify, and | 
that all were liable to be imposed upon, he would: 
have wielded the very weapon they are using now, 
and would have demolished all reliance in ancient 
Spiritualism. Nothing could have solved it but the 
very recurrence in our day of similar phenomena, 
which they are now siding with Hume and his fol- 
lowers in attacking. Christian ministers, think of 
this. What can you have to say, after your argu- | 
ments against modern Spiritualism,—against Hume | 
and all disbelicvers in ancient miracles? What | 


. . K 
could you answer to an intelligent community ? 
‘As I sail abore, if you cannot really boliove till 


you see, and like Thomas, put your fingers in the 
holes in the side, and if that position is a proper 
and defensible one, why call Hume an infidel for | 
saying the same thing and standing where you | 
stand? Pray be a little consistent,—do not exhibit 
such stupidity of intellect or such virulence of 
heart. Let us no longer sce Hume and the chris- j 
tian ministers hand and glove with each other in! 
common warfare against so-called “supernatural 
phenomena.” If Hume aud Thomas were wrong, 
perhaps you may be able to sec that you are; 
wrong. If they were right, you will of course 
have the decency to no longer call Hume an infi- | 
del. In my opinion, Paine was right in saying “a 
miracle can only be a miracle to him who sees it. 
If any other tells me of it, it is not a miracle to 
me, who have not witnessed it, but a mere ques- 
tion of faith in testimony, not in the miracle.” It 
cannot be a question of miracle at all to him who 
has not witnessed it, but a mere questinn of known į 
credibility. For myself, I do not believe any one 
could honestly and thoroughly believe in the oc- 
currence of a miracle unless he had himself per- 
sonally witnessed one. We naturally think all 
might possibly have been deluded in some way, 
except ourselves. For myself, I think Hume and | 
i Thomas acted from a right principle. Hume had 
| no opportunity of seeing a miracle for himself. So 
he had to remaina skeptic. ‘Thomas was more for- 
tunate, and when he saw, he believed. The clergy 
jarc right not to believe without personal experi- 
| ence of these modern miracles (wonders.) They 
are wrong because they will not investigate ; will 
not assemble with the disciples, like Thomas, and 
so have an opportunity to sec; and, when invited 
and urged to thrust in their faithless hands, they 
| refuse. They are not only thas wrong, but incon- 
i sistent, in calling Hume an infidel and assuming 
themselves to be christian believers. If they are 
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| right, much more was Hume right. If Hume was: 


! wrong, much more are they wrong. 


[of the truth, Citas. 
f aa 


; COMMUNICATION. 


The following interesting and affectionate communication was 
given through a medium in Lowell, Mass., to a physician of this 
City, and forwarded by mail in answer to a letter wherein feel- 
ings of reyret were expressed that our Spirit friends could not 
more distinctly manifest themselyes to our consciousness. The 


Yours, in love 


H. Crag. 


i 
i 
i 


i 
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evidence of the intimacy and fraternal feeling which exist be- 
tween the inhabitants of this and the next sphere. 
The questions alluded to in the commencement of the com- 


` article is given for publication nut for its philosophy, but as an’ 


friends in the form, they love you devotedly. You! can never find a cause until we find an uncaused 
must not feel that there is nu sunny spot; the Jit- i cause. 
tle flowers you love will make your heaven So We must admit an uncaused cause, or deny the 
beautiful ! “relation of cause and effect. 

Oh, the fragrance of that lily, how it fills every: But to deny the relation of cause and effect, is 


i room with its odor! “Lis yours, and no power on! tg produce an cffect, which is the thing we wish to 


earth cau wrest it from you. “Tis a rich treasure i deny ; therefore we cannot deny cause and effect, 
here and hereafter, and the little gems too that sur- without admitting it. 
round it. What a coronct for your brow! You; 
cannot understand what a treasure has been given: and effect, if it be not to produce an effect? If he 
‘ R SE a 3 : 
you! You wall AEYEE know half. its, wor th unal | hopes to effect nothing by it, he will not make the 
you have worn itsjewels; you can feel the light re- | attempt. Therefore he who denies cause and ef- 
flected from them, but you cannot sce them. Do Sprays etc R 3 5 
Etel that Wace cae Rane wear ficin Baw fect, admits it; and he who admits cause and ef- 
ne ee a aeg k d with i fect, admits an uncaused cause. Consequently the 
pout aval loose tliem; The eJ py turned mitoa] very denial of cause and effect, admits an uncaused 
master’s hand, the lock is safe! Fear not, I must ase 
g0 now, but only to nestle closer in your bosom t An uncaused cause therefore is an antecedent 
JANE: idea, which cannot be denied without admitting it. 
Indeed every action of our lives is an admission 
‘of an uncaused cause. 


What object cana man have in denying cause 


—_—— > 

EXISTENCE OF A GOD PROVED FROM 
CAUSE AND EFFECT. 

Men are naturally prompted to act for the ac- 

complishment of some end. They are conscious 

that they can produce effects; and they cannot be 


made to act on the assumption that no consequen- 
ces are involved in the nature of their actions. 


Effort is the motto of the busy world. New en-; 
terprises, new hopes, and higher degrees of devel- 
opment perpetually stimulate to new efforts. 

But all these result from the antecedent axiom, 


The argument may be resolved into the follow- 
1. Every act of our lives is designed to produce 


the existence of cause and efiect. 
2. Every effect must have a cause. 
3. A cause which had a cause, is only an effvet. 
+. Therefore an effect implies an uncaused cause. 
5. And since every act acknowledges cause and 


m 


deny that there is any such thing as cause and ef-! T. The denial of cause and cilect, is an acknowl- 

fect, the object of doing so would be to produce an | edgment of an uncaused cause. 

effect. Therefore the denial, of cause and effect is! This uncaused cause must have been the cause 

the admission of it. i of all things else, and must have been greater than 
Should any man reason to the conclusion, that | all things clse. It must have possessed intelligence, 

there is no such thing as cause and effect, he would | in order to produce intelligent results. 

still belicve and act upon the consciousness of the | It must have possed omniscience, to conccive the 

fallacy of his own reasoning. He would not then i plan of the universe. 

be willing to drink deadly poison, expose himself to} It must have possessed omnipotence, to execute 

the loaded cannon, or in any way neglect the ob-| such a plan. 

servance of the great laws of personal safety. It must have been all-seeing, to sce in every part 
Could any one really disbelieve that there is any | of the universe at the same time. 

such thing as cause and effect, he would never try} Indeed it must have been exactly what we mean 

to do anything. He would never attempt to shun | when we speak of a God. 

danger, or to seck safety, and would notattempt to} It could not have been matter, because matter 

accomplish his designs. includes the relation of cause and effect. And this 
Butall men do exert themselves to accomplish | uncaused cause could not have been thus composed. 

| certain objects; therefore all men aet on the rela-| It could not have been either wholly or in part 

tion of cause and eficct; and admit the existence | composed of cffects. Matter also seems to be the 

{of such a relation of things. passive object on which causation is exerted; there- 
Should any one admit the relation of cause and / fore it cannot be the active agent which exerts that 

effect, the admission would be an attempt to pro- j causation. 

duce an effect. It cannot be both active and passive, with regard 
Should any one attempt to prove the existence | to the same action. = 

of such a thing as cause and effect, his object in| This antecedent cause must have caused matter, 

| or matter could not have been soadmirably adapted 

‘to the purposes of a great intelligent cause. 


$ 


| 


i 
‘doing so, would be to produce an effect; therefore 
the very attempt to prove would antecedently as- 
p sume the relation. It must, therefore, be admitted 
in the premises of the argument, and could not be 
brought into the conclusion. 

Should any one attempt to disprove it, the at- 
i tempt to disprove would be an attempt to produce 
tan effect; therefore the act of attempting to dis- 
; prove it, admits it. 

Should any one deny it, the act ef denying would 
be an attempt to produce an effect; and would be 
an admission of the fact. 

Every attempt to reason on any subject, is an at- 


Therefore this uncaused cause was an all-power. 
ful, all-wise, omnipresent intelligence; or an all- 
wise and omnipotent God; who és, and was, and 
will be, without beginning, without cause, without 
change, without decay, without end. 


MEDIUMS AT OUR ROOMS. 


We wish the friends of Spiritualism and the pub- 
lic to know that we design to have mediums at 
our Rooms, No. 553 Broadway, soon as the weath- 
k ; er is some cooler. Miss C. Fox, the well-known 
tempt to prove or discovcr something; but an at- : - r 

: G i medium, has been with us during the last month, 
tempt to prove or discover something is an attempt | . : A 
{and given, so far as we have heard, satisfaction. 


| to adapt means to ends; or to employ causes toj We have been present in a few circles, when per. 
; - 


1 
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| produce effects. Hence cause and effect is a nc- À : : : 
produce effects. Hence cause and effect is a ne sons cvidently unacquainted with Spirit-manifesta- 


an effect, and is therefore an acknowledgment of! 


munication were upon a highly philosophical subject, which | cessary element in all reasoning. 
$ ; i ; ' a = s x - 
would have required a labored answer, and the medium at the ; Reasoning derives all its authority from cause 
time was suffering under physical indisposition, su as to cause a: d effect: which is firmly s . . 
prohibition of her compliance with the request. mrin. CANG elect; waich is firmly seated in our conscious- 
: ness. 

Itis an element &s is antecedent lv, and inde- 

pendent 47, reasoning. 


Your questions can be answered; but Franklin 
lis not willing we should use the medium, because | 
she is not able to work so hard, for it would take , 
too much vitality from her system. ‘Io be able to; Physical, Intellectual and Moral Curse and Erect. 
answer your questions she would be obliged to fol-; Men pursue agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
low us many thousand miles, and it would tire her; merce, in full assurance of physical cause and ef- 
: very much, unless she had a companion to accom- | fect. 
pany her. She could travel with you and it would; Discrect parents teach their children to read and 
not injure her. : write—acquaint them with history to store their 
You must not think that we have forgotten you, l minds with facts; teach them mathematics to 
‘or care not for your welfare. This isunjust. Could strengthen their reasoning powers, and philoso- 
ja mother forget? Could a father cease to love! phy to teach them the reason of things. But 
Have you suffered loss? Have we not sent you ; all this is done by virtue of intellectual cause and 
a companion, kind, beautiful, loving:nd good? effect. 
Have you not been blessed? Has she not poured: All good persons teach their children in the rules 
-into your heart that healing balm to cure the; of uprightness and truth, in full assurance that 
smart? Can you think that you are forgotten?! there is such a thing as moral cause and effect. 
| No, for in your bosom I rest. Iam your little! We now perceive that, 
i dove; you used to call me so. My name is Jane. ! 1, All men are naturally prompted to act on the 
| You loved too well to ever forget me! You can’t) relation of cause and effect, and cannot act on any 
forget me although the cold earth may have closed | other. 


i 
i 
i 
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tions, have commenced their questions, no doubt 
with every determination to be skeptical to the last. 
The methods adopted are as various as the charac- 
ters of the questioners ; but we know of none who 
have not been astonished by the promptness and 
general accuracy of the answers. Indeed, so mark- 
ed is the wonder cf some persons who for the first 
time hare been in communication with some Spirit- 
friend, that nothing but good manners would pre- 
vent the smile escaping, since every one who 
knows anything about “test” mediums, has long 
since conceded that intelligence, and that often of a 
high order, is connected with the phenomena, 
whatever explanation may satisfy the reasoner as 
to its source. When, therefore, we hear questions 
asked, which with the speaker may be very origin- 
al, but to those in attendance very common,—and 
when we hear the speaker say, “very singular,” 
“how strange,” “very remarkable,” and many 
other such exclamations, because his or her name 
may have been spelled out, the age told, the name of 
a father or mother in the Spirit-land given, the town 
or city where such a one died, the how or when of 
the death, &c..—it is only then we can fully com- 


prehend:the full measure of that skepticism which | 
is so popular in our age. 

It is a very instructive lesson to sitand see 
doubt give way as evidence develops conviction 
into conversion, for no language can express the 
calm and blissful quiet of the mind that lives in 
the hourly belief of Spirit-intercourse, whether 
such faith be of moral and abstract deyelopment, or 
of Spirit-manifestation. 

The confinement incidental to the formation of 
circles daily, and sitting six or more hours out of 
tke twenty-four, makes it a physical duty to take 
time to recuperate the body, that the health may 
not suffer while the mind is growing Spiritual. 
Miss Fox has left fora few weeks for that purpose, 
and we hope she may enjoy every blessing like to 
develop both body and mind. 

Soon as the proper kind of medium is found, the 
public shall be made acquainted with the fact, as 
we wish the subject to be kept before the mind, 
that the truth may be developed. The Rooms arc 

Jree to all that come with a desire for truth, anda 
disposition to be respectful’to the feelings of those 
forming the circle. We work for truth and pro- 
gress, and ask all of like affinity to work with us. 


he: 


BESUENMG. 


DE. BERGEVIN, graduate of the Medical School of Pari 
member of the Philosophical Institute of France, and Silan 
operator of M. Cahagnet and the Baron dn Potet, has an office 
at No. 100 Prince-street, where be will receiye patients snd 
torz. 

Dr. B. has the superior clairvoyant PAscAL RANDOLPH, 
who will examine diseases, and describe persons in the magnetic 
sleep, 11 


Se th 
PSYCHOMETERICAL DELINEATIONS OF CHA- 
RACTER- 


To read the character of persons by holding the handwriting 
to the forehead, is a gift which may be employed in numerons 
instances fur the promotion of good, and to prevent fraud and 
imposition upon the unwary. 

ases ate of constant occurrence, in the business of life, where 
a previous knowledge of character would not only save much 
trouble, vexation and pecuniary loss, but would often prevent 
the most ruinous consequences, 

In order to ebtain a delineation of character of any one, noth- 
ing more is required than to possess a specimen of their hand- 
Writing, (it may be a letter, note or any other document.) This 
must be enclosed in a blank envelop, taking care that there be 
no other writing, either upon the envelop or the enclose, let it 
be carefully sealed up, put into an outer envelop, and directed 
to Dr. CHASE, No. 187 Spring Garden, above Ninth-street., 
T ets ed which may be delivered personally, or sent thro’ 
Blood’s Despatch ; in the latter case, a fee of $2 is expected to 
be enclosed. Persons residing in the country, at any distance, 
should write by mail, post-paid, conforming to the directions as 
above given. 

Examinations for Disease will also be made, with diagnosis 
and prescription. A lock of hair or handwriting should be en- 
closed in an envelop when the paticnt cannot attend person- 
ally, ii—tf 


NOTICE. 


Persons desirous of becoming Members of 
“Tue SOCIETY ron THE DIFFUSION OF SPIRITUAL KNOWL- 
ELDGE,” msy make application for that purpose to either of the 
Officers of the Society, or at the office of THE CHEISTIAN Srize 


ITUALIST. 


Correspondence. 


[The following communication was vverluoked, or would 

have appeared before.] 
Baruston Sra, July 23, 1554. 

The idea preyalls to a great extent that Spirituslists have cer- 
tain rales of faith, or peculiar tenets. To be convinced that 
Spirits exist and hold intercourse with mortals, has no more to 
do with religious opinion, than to discover the existence of a new 
island in the ocean and communicate with its inhabitants, It is 
true that the intelligence which is believed to come from the 
Spiritual world, is doing much towards liberalizing the minds of 
men, and clearly aims at the elevation of the Standard of true, 
practical Christianity. It aims at tearing down the walls of par- 
tition, that different opinions have made between man and his 
brother, and at showing that importance is attached only to deeds 
and actions. We can scarcely belicve inanything without some 
evidence, and that evidence must visit the reason or senses of 
every individua’. There are no thiaking minds that will fail to 
discover in Nature, the existence of Supreme Wisdom and good- 
ness, and our own best interest is in learning more and more of 
the laws of Nature, and harmonizing ourselves with them It 
is very improper to suppose that any sentiment expressed by a 
Spiritualist, however conspicuous and infinential, must be held 
also by all, or that any one man is responsible for the thoughts 
of another. The fact whether Spirits do or do not communicate 
is not a matter entirely of faith, and therefore the odium that so 
many are trying to cast npon the subject, is as improper as to 
attempt to make disreputable the demonstratiun of a mathemat- 
ical problem. With all the light that past ages have ehed upon 


BIDS RAD WUSIC, 


THE VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS OF 
LAROY SUNDERLAND 
May be found for sale at the Rooms of the 


Society for the Diffusion of Spiritual Knowledge. 
Many new and beautiful pieces of Music, especially dedicated 
to Spiritualists, published by Horace Waters, No. 853 Broad- 
way, may be found for ssle at the office of this paper, The 
Spiritual Songs should be sung in every family. 
Below will be fonnd a partial list of the pieces of Music we 
have now on hand. 
Orders froin the country for Music, or an 
works on Spiritualism, will be promptly filled. 
Address SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION oF SpmircaL Kyow- 
LEDGE, No. 503 Broadway, N. Y. 
CATALOGUE OF Mere. 
Angel Whispers. 
St. Clair to Little Eva in Heaven. 
Guardian Spirits. 
Pride Schottisch, 
We are Happy Now. 
Desr Mother. 
Do Good. 
Eva to her Papa. 
Dying Words of Little Katy, 
Park Waltzes. 
Prodigal Son. 
Fairy Land Schottisch. 
La Prima Donna Valse. (Tullien.) 
CARD. 
DR. G. T, DEXTER, 
NO. S9 EAST THIRTY-FIEST STREB 
Between Lexington and Third Avenues, 
NEW-YORK. 
DR. RICARDO 


y of the published 
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the destiny of man, he bas felt the uncertainty and doubt that | Is ready te give lessons in modern Languages at the Harlem 


have led him to submit to every variety of infliction on the part 
of his fellow-mon, who has speculated upon his ignorance, 
oppressed him for his hope. 
attached to a particular faith, by each of the many religionisis 
and eects, thet the life and conduct has seemed but trifling, and 
in too many cases good deeds have Leen extended only to those 
of alike faith. Spiritualism seeks to do away with this false 
standard, and to extend sympatby as fur as the race is extended. 
It seeks, by shedding more light upon the future, to enable us 
i toappreciate and more properly to improve the present. It 

sccks and is able to pour into the seu! a constant and abiding 

hope which carries it above the evils that surround our path- 
i way, and by exercising the inner or Spiritual faculty of our na- 
| tures, enables us to acquire that wisdom which pisces man in 
his true character, a little lower than the angels ot Heaven. By 
demonstrating to us the fact of immortality, and establishing a 


and | the day, 
Such great importance has been | 


Academy, 12(th-street, near Sd Avenve, 


Young gentlemen and 
ladies from the ne ats 


ighboring country, disposed to learn durin 
or in the cvening classes, mey come and trast with fu 
confidence in Dr. Ricardo as a practical teacher. Terms by 
agreement; but very moderate. lease to address, Mr. Steele, 
Director of the Harlem Academy, 5 


NEW METHOD OF HUMAN CULTURE, 


PHYSICAL, MENTAL, SPIRITUAL! 

HAVE YOU READ LALOY SUNDERLANDS WORKS? 

For sale at this office; and when the price accompanies the 
order, they are Sent by mail to any part of the country, post-paid. 

BOOK OF HUMAN NATURE; Illustrating a new System 
of the Divine Thilosophy. in the Esscnee, Form, and Use of all 
things! The entire Rationale of the Mysteries, Miseries, Fe- 
| tivities, of Life, Past, Present, Future. Handsomely bound io 
cloth, containing 482 pages. 12mo. Price, $1. 

This is a Philosophical and Practical work on MAN-SCIENCE, 
Individual Sovereignity, Intellectual Culture, the Government 
of Children, Mental Contagion, Fanaticism, Miracles, Witch- 


central light in the religious and Spiritual universe, like that of 
the sun in the polar system, we Lave the foundation on whicb 
all mankind can harmonize. We have a light that draws out 
and gives direction te our religious natures, and opens the door 
fo a higher sphere where man can behold the lofty destiny that 
awaits him, and the great part that he is to perform. ften- 


as will induce him to put ferth a more properly directed effort 
for his own advancement, and show him the fallacy of any de- 
| pendence, save that of individual merit. Christ and his’ princi- 
i ple will avail us nothing, unless we follow his example and prac- 
tice his precepts. These are the bulwarksof man’s redemption, 
and with these as our basis and armor, we wish to Jabor for our- 
| selves and for others. Acknowledging the utility of these prin- 
| ciples, how many active agents have these new revelations sent 
forth inte action, and with noble devotion and firm reliance upon 
| God and bis angcls, are now pleading the cause of neglected hu- 
jimanity. But, must we say it, they meet with violent opposi- 


tion. The creeds and dogmas of men are not respected, their | 


sectarian rales and selfish aims ure discarded, aud hence they 
ery out against them. They seem unwilling that men should do 
good unless by their rules, and in the path in which they have 
failed. None have struggled harder to retard and shut out this 

Spiritual light than the Clergy, end none undergo a more fearful 
| responsibility. They have wielded a mighty influence, and 
| Should have been the first and best preparcd to receive these 
heavenly visitants, but the sceptre is taken away and their pow- 
eris broken. They cannot much longer occupy their present 
positios on this subject and be respected, much less enjoy rev- 
erence and honor. But, we wish to complain of no eue, nor to 


imitate their revilings, but rejoice and give thanks that we can | 


look up for wisdom, and heer the swect cadence of angel-voices, 
and listen to messengers whose theme is love, and who would 
draw us up by its power, to feel the heavenly inspiration that 
Bows from every flower, from every breeze, and from everything 
that God has made. Yours, &e., Yr, T. 


MiLrieLD, Dover, Athens Co., Ohio, July 31, tet. 
EDITOR CHRISTIAN SPIRITUALIST: As Mr. J. Koons is about 
to send an extract taken from one of our Western papers, con- 
taining an account of the “remarkable manifestations” witness- 
ed in the “Spirit-room” so often spoken of by the public press, 
I will now give you a condensed account of wy experience for 
the three evenings I have been here. 
is so like, in substance, to what follows, that we deem one to be 
sufticient.—Ep.} 
After all are quietly scated in the room, and a few moments 
have elapsed, “ the play” is opened by a powerful blow upon the 
i table. And then the drums are beaten to manifest their readi- 
ness to commence the “perfurmance.” Mr. Koons strikes up n 
lively tune on the violin, when the several instrumentsin the 
room are used to execute the most beautiful and sublime musie 
j eyer beard. The drum, giving forth volume after volume of 
soul-stirring music; the tambourine sailing around over our 
heads, now and then gently touching or striking some, seeming- 
ly to appeal tothe lowest material sense to witness against fraud 
or deception. At onetime itstruck me quite a severe Liow 
upon my nose, and after that I was not quite so anxious to fel 
j its presence. Tho violin flying in all directions, with its strings 
in continued motion, filled with life itself fron: the torch of an- 
gel-fingers; the harp sending forth soft breathing strains of Spir- 
it-music; but above all, and beyond all, you HEAR THE VOICE 
oF THE Srimit! Language is too weak and poverty-stricken to 
portray the lony and sublime expressions of thought and recling 


bursts of angelic meludy fall upon the ear. The soul would fain 
leave this “ mortal coil” and fiy away te purticipate in those joy- 
ous and heavenly occupations. 

By the aid of phosphorous, the Spirit showed us its har, a 
‘human hand, and after circling around, as J reached ovt wy 
own hand, itenine and gently rubbed my zingers, when I 
GRASPED IT, and with no possibility of being deceived, J plain- 


' 
j 


In size it resembled a delicate lady's band, and tell like silk vel- 
vet, as near #3 I can describe it. 


anything in its erratic course. Hands are felt by various per- 
sons, and, by some distinctive characteristic, they are recognized 


it-Isad. 

These things, and some wore marvelous still, are being daily 
witnessed at Mr. Koons’ © Spirit-room.” 
some two miles from here. 

The most beautiful snd clevated teachings are given by the 


Spirit through a trumpet, spoken audibly, and familiar con- | 


versations are cartiedon, as freeand easy ns though the em- 


bodied and the disembodied were members of the same family. : 


Every description of the demonstrations of &pirit-poire 


must needs full short of the reality. -One must sce them to ap i 


preciate; and then, unless the mind is comparatively freed from 
doctrines and creeds, it can only zonder, but wonder will ex- 
cite attention; and attention, investigation, and investigation 
eurely and triumphantly leads to conviction; and, expanding 
the mind, it will burst asunder the bonds of PRIESTLY DOMIN- 
Ion, and pursue its upward and onward way, gathering new 
truths and gems of wisdom at every step. 


Yours, in the hope and asenrance that mankind suust and wil? ` 


be redeemed, Jas. E. Cowsr. 
a aa 
Receipts for the Christian Spiritualist. 
H. M Richards, Rochester, N, Y., €2 00; M. Meci b 
Phila, Pa, 2 00;'P. P. Jones, do.. 2°00; J. F. Laning, dos 2 0" 
Wm. Pritchard, do., 2 00; L. L. Freeman, Richmondale, Toss 
Gos net = E: nares, Laporte, Laporte Co., Ind., 2 00; 
ens F N. Y., 2 00; Ww. s v 
Oleka Ta S fo alls, Yy Geo. W. Christy, New 
Wm. Haselwood, 


od, Phila, Pa. 1 00:4. Kennedy, Chambersburg. 
Montcomery Co., O.,1 00; W.S. Worthington, Newton, L. I., 
for Timothy Worthington, Bristol, Elkhart Co., Ind., 1 00; 
Balen pon Baltimore, . 
Baldwin, Phila, Pa., 2 00; Israel Baldwin, 
Gardner Knapp, Smithboro’, 
drews, Eddytown, Yates Co. N. Y., 
Charleston, Co., Mo., 55 cts.; Ores 
Boss Co., O., 1 00, 


Newark, N. J., 2 00; 


1 00; Geo. Whiteomb, 
tes Hard, Richmondale, 


courages and kindles within the suul such hopes and sspirations | 


{The account referred to: 


| which would break forth from the listener, as those rapturous : 


Ty and most emphatically reLT and saw the Spirits hand £5 


I have seen a large drum-stick fiy about the room in all direc- ! 
i tions, and though it seemed with the rapidity of lightning, still | 
it would softly rap the heads of the people, and dart around and , 
under the table znd seats of those present without disturbing | 


by individuxls ns belonging to near and dear friendsin the Spir- 


and at asimilar ene, : 


iJ. Koons, Milfield, Athens Co., O.. 3 Ou; . 


per Dewitt & Davenport, 60 cts.; C. : 
Tioga Co., N. Y., 2 00; Wm. An- | 


craft, Scctarilanism, Conjugality, Marriage, Celibacy, Pol ‘gam; 

Polyandry, and Divorce, the Divine Foundation a all Firtos, 

Goodness, Justice, and Integrity of Character,—Demonstrating 

the Family Circle to be the origin of all Worship and all Govern- 

| ment, It points out the fatal contradiction in the old Traditional 

! Theology, aud gives the true Idea of the True God. It solves 

| the problem of Evil, of Society—Freedom, Labor, and Frater- 

| nity, and the reizn of equal Justice upon Earth. 

BOOK OF PSYCHOLOGY; Pathetism, Historical, Philose- 
phical, Practical; giving the rationale of every possible form of 
nervous or mental phenomena, known under the technics of 
Amulets, Charms, Enchantments, Spells, Fascination, Incanta- 
tion, Magic, Mesmerism, Philters, Talisman, Relies, Witeheraft 
Ecstacy, Hallucination, Spectres, Illusions, Trance, Apparitions 

luirvoyance, Somnambulism, Miracles, etc., showing how these 
results may be induced, the Theory of Mind which they demon 

Strate, and the benevolent uses to which this knowledge should 

be applied. Price 25 ets. $ 

This book discloses the whole secret of Electro-Biology, &e, 
and for teaching which $10, and even $50, have been charged. 

{ BOOK OF HEALTH. Mave you read Mr. Sunderland's Book 
of Health? All parents and children, all teachers, all who, in 
any sense, aTe out of health. should by all means read this book. 

It contains 4 vast amount of information, with practical remarks 

on Parentage, Infancy, Food, Diet, Labor, Recreation, Sleep 

Bathing, Clothing, Air, Causes of Il-Health, ete. Price 25 cts. 

PATHUETISM, NEW THEORY OF MIND; Statement of 
its Philosophy, and its Diseovery Defended against the assump. 
tions recently put forth under the cabalistic names of “Mental 
Alchemy.” “Elvetro-Biology.” &e, Price 10 cents. 

NEW METHOD OF CURE, by Nutrition, without Medi- 
cine, The desire for Narcotics destroyed. Available for the 
ame, and the Blind. in any part of the country, 


Sick, the Li 
Pamphlets of information, 10 cents. 

For $1 50 each of these works will Le sent to 
free. Address EDITOR CHEISTIAN SPIRITUALIST. 
way, New-York, 


¥ 
your order, post 


, No. 558 Broad- 


NOTICE. 

Dr. ISAAU HARRINGTON would inform his patrons that 
ho has taken an office at the Rooms of the “Socicty for the 
Diffusion of Spiritual Knowledge,” No. 553 Broudway, where 
he will receive his paticnts, and attend to all questions that may 
be sent from distant localities concerning diseases, their causes, 
nature end cure. His long acquaintunce with the practice of 
medicine, and the eminent success which has hitherto rewarded 
: his labors, enable him to ofler his services with a strong confi 
, dence in thcir beneficial effects, 


W. T. PETERSCHEN, 
HEALING MEDIUM. 


j Lelters addressed to No. 512 Grand-st., N. Y., will meet 
‘prompt attention, 


i 


with 
3 


WONDERFUL BISCOVERY. 

THE NERVE-SOOTHING VITAL FLUIDS 
PEEPALED ENTIRELY BY &PILIT-DILECTION, THROUGH 

MRS. E. J. FRENCH, MEDIUM, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
| _ These Medicines are purely Vegetable, containing nothing in- 
| jurious to the system, and area certain cure for all Nervous 
‘Diseases, viz, SÙ Vitus’ Dance. Tic Doloreux, Neuralgia, Rheu- 
į matism in all its varied forms, Locked Jaw, Epilepsy or Falling 
_ Sickness, Palsy, Nervous nad Sick Headache, Dyspepsia, Diseas- 
‘es of the Kidneys ane Liver, Diarrhea, Irregularities of the 
| Female System, Tetter, and all Cutaneous Diseases, Chills and 
Fever, Cramp, Cholie, Cholera Morbus, Cholera, Quinsy, Croup 
-nfluenza, Bronchitis, and all Acute Pains and Nervous Diseas- 
es with which the human family are afflicted, and which for 
tages have beflled the skill of the learned. These Fluids bave 
i hot failed to give relief in any of the above cases where they 
i have been fairly tested, and Wwe have now a number of living 
witnesses to Whom we can Tefer. = 
Feeling it my duty to make known to the afflicted these in- 
valuable remedics, not only in obedience to the positive ecm- 
: mands of my Spirit-cuides, but from a thorough conviction 
that they are all that is claimed for them, and from u desire to 
relieve the sufferings of afflicted humanity, I Propose to place 
them in the hands of all at the most reasonable rates, and shall, 
as faras] bave the ability to do, cheerfully supply it without 
charge, toall whe may not have the means to pay forit. For 
faritis particulars, address T. CULBEETSON, Agent, Pittsburgh, 


Í 
1 


a 

Sold by B. Wood, No. 891 Broadway, New-York ; H. G. Gard- 
ner, M. D.. No. 654 Washingtou-st Boston; W. M. Laning, 276 
Bultimore-st., Baltimore; Henry Stage, 43 Main-st., St. Louis. 

Mrs. FRENCH will continue to make Clairvoyant Examina- 
i tions, Examination and prescription, when the parties are pres- 

ent, 25; if absent, $H No charge when parties have not the 
means ty pay. 1—1ly* 


THE GREAT PIANO & MUSIC ESTABLISHMENT OF 
HORACE WA'TERSA, 
No, 533 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, 
The best and most impruved Pianos and Melodeons in the 
; World. T. Gilbert & Go.s World's Fair Premium Pianos, with 
or without the 4olian, and with iron fraines and circular scales, 
: The merits of these instruments are too well known to need furs 
! ther reconimendation. Gilbert's Boudoir Pianos, an elegant in- 
strument for rooms. Hallet & Cumston’s Pianos, of the old 
established firin of Hallet & Co. Mr. W. being sole agent for 
all the above Pianos, he cau offer them lower than any other 
: house in the United States. Horace Waters’ Pianos, manu- 
factured expressly for_bim, having great power of tone and 
elasticity of touch. Pianos of other make. In g word, 333 
Broadway is one of the largest depots in the world, affording an 
cuperiuaily for selections Ot to be lad any where else on the 
American continent. Second-hand Pia a 
Price from 260 to $175. Pinnossat great bargains. 
i een ee BR & Baldwin's latent. Organ Melode- 
: ons, with two banks of keys—n sweet and powerful i 
Prive from 873 to Foa, O powerful instrument. 

S. D. & H. W. Smith's well known and justly celebrated Me- 
lodeons. Prices from $00 {0 $159. The above makes are the 
only ones tuned in the equal temperament. Mclodeons of otber 
makes, of all styles and prices. 

Martin's unrivaled Guitars, from 225 to £60, Flutenas, from 
$5 to $25. Flutes, from $5 to $40. Brass instruments, aad 
others, of all kinds, 

Dealers supplied with the above Pianos and Melodeons at fac- 
tory prices. 

Mvsic.—This list comprises the products of the great masters 
; of both the American and European continents, and is receiving 
| constant additions by an extensive publication of the choice and 
; popular pieces of the day. Dealers in Music, Teachers of Sem- 
-inaries and Academies wishing to purchaso any music pub- 
| lished in the United States, or make arrangements for constant 

supplies of Mn. WATERS new issues, will find it Greatly to 
i their interest to call or forward their orders. Music sent to any 
; part of the United States, postage free. 


‘NEW AND APPOSITE SPIRI 
“ ANGEL N urren One of the most beautiful and ex- 
‘pressive songs in print. Sung by Mrs, Gilli 
| Tiri greit eneen Price 25 cts.” > Ginghaar, Bostwick 
“Wer are Happy Now, Drar Mormer.“—. 
| füntatian of the condition of “ Loved Ones in Heaven® 
ets. 
“Sr. CLAIR To Lirrir Eva rx Heavey."—Tho outpouri 
of a Father's heart under bereavement. Price 25 cts. z Taa 
erybody ; practice its pre- 
mid ko one of the happier 


TUAL SONGS. 


repre- 
Price 


“Do Goop.”—Sing this song, ev 
: cepts, and this world of ours wo 
gp es Price 25 cts. 
“GvaRpian Spinits.”"—Ha; ho who enjoys their m- 
; danen Bs represented in this beautiful sone Price 25 ete, aia 
HE PropicgaL Son.”"—With splendid Litho b m 
nting the Prodigal's return. Price 50 cts. Peseta 
The above pieces are all by the most popular Composers, and 
HORAL EW TERS, Pabli 
ACE W . Publisher, No. 888 Broadway, N. 
| Agent for T. Gilbert & Co.'s Pianos, Hallet& Cumstes's Poy’ 
Gilbert's Boudoir Pianos, and manufacturer of Horace Waters’ 
Pianos, N.B. Music sent bv mail postage free. 


‘8C 


i ar 


Poetry. 


[For the Christian Spiritualist.] 
LOVE A DEFENCE OF VIRTUE. 
When love defends the portals of the heart, 
No foe can enter with seductive art, 
Bo close her vigils, and so nice her care, 
In vain the spoiler seeks to enter there. 


Though beauty's charm with passion should conspire 
To light the altar with unholy fire, 

Love mocks the storm, nor trembles with the shock— 
Though soft as zephyr, firm as flinty rock. 


Pure as the flame which she kindles in the breast, 
No rankling thorns disturb the peacefal rest ; 

The earth, the air, the heavens, are clothed in smiles, 
When love chants sweetly, and the hour beguiles. 


Her thoughts are pure, her sims to Heaven allied ; 
To health and purity her footsteps guide; 

He that forsakes her teachings, and her care, 
Must sink to savage, or ferocious bear. 


, In loathsome amours find a living grave, 
| Where serpents sting and demons madly rave; 
Darkness and horror closo upon the soul, 
And billows frightful with destruction roll. 
— rt — ausal 
WHERE ARE THE DEAD! 


Where are the mighty ones of ages past, 

Who o'er the world their inspiration cast,— 

Whose memeories stir our Spirits like a blast 2— 
Where are the dead ? 


Where are the lofty minds of Greece? Where be 
The men of Sparta and Thermopylæ ? 
The conquering Macedonian, where is he? 

Where are the dead? 


Where are Rome's founders? Where her chiefest son, 

Befure whose name the whole known world bowed down— 

Whose conquering arm chased the retreating sun ?— 
Where are the dead ¥ 


. Where is Gauls hero, who aspired to be 
A second Cæsar in his mastery 7— 
To whom earth's crowned ones, trembling, 
Where are the dead ¥ 


knoe f— 
ent the 


Where is Columbia's son, her darling child, 

Upon whose birth Virtue and Freedom smiled ? 

The Western Star, bright, pure and undefiled ¢ 
Where are the dead ? 


Where are the sons of song, the soul-Inspired,— 
The bard of Greece, whose muse, of Heaven acquired, 
With admiration ages past has fired,— 

The classic dead ? 


Greater than all—an earthly Sun enshrined,— 
Where is the King of bards? Where shall we find 
The Swan of Avon,—monartch of the mind,— 

The mighty dead? 


With their frail bodies, did they wholly die, 

Like the brute dead passing forever by ? 

Then wherefore was their intellect so high, 
The mighty dead? 


Why was it not confined to carthly sphere, 

To earthiy wants? If it must perish here, 

Why did thoy languish for a bliss more dear,— 
The blessed dead ? 


If hero they perished, in their being’s germ,— 

Here thought and aspiration had their term,— 

Why should a giant's strength propel a worm !— 
The dead—the dead,— 


There are no dead! The forms, indeed, did die, 

That cased the ethereal beings now on high; 

Tis but the outward covering is thrown by :— 
This is the dead! 


The Spirits of the lost, of whom we sing, 

Have perished not: they have bnt taken wing,— 

Changing an earthly for a Heavenly Spring: 
There are the dead! 


WARAGNETIS MAGICS 


Historical and Practical Treatise on Fas-= 
cinations, Cabalistic Mirrors, Suspen» 
sions, Compacts, Talismans, Convule- 
sions, Possessions, Sorcery, Witchcraft, 
Incantations, Sympathetic Correspon= 
dences, Necromancy, etc., etc. 


Translated from the French of L. A. Cahagnet, 
Author of the “ Celestial Telegraph.” 


FOURTH DIALOGUE. 
SUSPENSIONS, 


Jonn.—We hare until now spoken about fasci- 
_ nations and magic mirrors ; you have demonstrated 
to me how, ceaselessly occupied at craving to rise 
over his kind, man had not revealed before any 
“means to obtain this object of his ardent ambition. 
Yet all his efforts till now did not produce any 
thing but a few phenomena of magnetism and 
physics. Could you not show me some more ad- 
yanced stage of his progression ? 

Azbert.—It is just what I was intending to do 
presently, I shall in consequence speak to you of 
suspensions and hanging. I join together these 
two kind of phenomena, because they are in real- 
ity one and the same fact, namely: the negation of 
the natural laws of gravitation. I do not promise 
to give you perfect definitions of these wonders— 
unexplained till now—and which perhaps shall 
remain for cver so. Ishall only appreciate these 
facts at my own point of view, and I would advise 
you to do the same for your own account. 

Man was not satisfied with proving to his broth- 
ers that he was superior to them; he was not sat- 
isfied with presenting to their admiration the most 
wonderful creations, and the knowledge of the 
past, present and future. No, that was not enough 
for his boundless ambition. He craved for some- 
thing more mysterious still; he pretended in con- 
sequence that he was in communication with su- 
perior intelligences, invisible to their eye, and yet 
submitted to his own power. It is during this 
period, that he taught the cabalistic history cf 
which I spoke to you in our last dialogve. With 
the assistance of these Spirits, he proved that he 
was able to obtain of them any thing he might 
wish, The consequence was that he soon became 
an exacting and haughty master, and claimed the 
most strict obedience until he might be able to 
render to Cæsar what belonged to Cæsar. I shall 
speak more fully about this subject when we shall 
treat of the compacts. By the same process of 
revelation which assisted his former researches, he 
established a direct communication with Spirits 
out of the flesh, who during their earthly life had 
cherished pursuits similar to his own. You read 
probably in my Celestial Tclegraph, that after 
death the Spirits are not immediately freed from 
their terrestrial affections, but delight for a longer 
or shorter tine, on the passions and sentiments 
they had cherished during their life-time. 

Ist. The following narration is taken from Bodin, 
Demonomenie ds Norciera, 1558, p. 177:— I re- 
collect that in 1557, a wicked Spirit thunder-struck 
the city of Toulouse, fell himself with the thunder- 
bolts upon the house of Poudat, and threw stones 
all over the room. The stones were gathered in 
such a number, that they filled an immense trunk, 
which the landlady locked up, that the Spirit might 
not take the stones again, and throw them upon; 
the floor. But the precaution was useless; the 
same Spirit soon brought other stones and scat- 
tered them all over the floor, as he had previously | 
done. Yet, these stones did not injure any body. 
The President of the court, Mr. Tatamy, felt the; 
desire to see, by himself, what this affair was, and | 
Went consequently to the said house. But scarcely 
had he entered the room, when the Spirit flung 
a stone which threw off his hat. The President 
had enough of this experiment, and hurried away. 
The house had thus been haunted for six days, 
when a member of the Parliament, Mr. John Mor- 
ges, told me the story, and induced me to go and 
witness this mysterious spectacle. I went, and 
saw this very singular phenomenon, * * * The 
old Listories are full of similar records, and of the 
feats performed by those stone-casting Spirits. 
William of Paris writes that in 1847 there was one 
of these Spirits in the parish of St. Paul, who 
broke every piece of furniture with stones, but 

` yet never injured any person there.” 


Lace 3 : fe F 
2. Page 102, the same author says, that “ Mar- | Fariens, 1788.” The following fact is recorded | of the forest. At the stroke of midnight, some | its surface. Upon the farther cooling, the water, | sion, we have much to hope of the future. New 


garet Pagot having been put to death at Tonnerre, 
it was established by the trial that this woman was 
able to soar into the air, and that an immense 
number of people saw her flying upon a tree, or 
| disappearing in the far off distance of the horizon.” 

8. Page 255, Bodin criticizes and condemns the 
opinion of John Wier, who attributed these won- 
derful phenomena to nervous and bilious diseases, 
as they are ascribed now to hallucination. Bodin 
confutes the arguments of Wier by the following 
quotation, which is recorded by John Wier him- 


the Magician, to whom Nero dedicated a statue, 
was really soaring into the air? Because it has 
been witnessed and recorded by an immense num- 
ber of people who saw the fact.’ Now, I demand 
of my reader, how can Wier admit that Simon 
was really able to fly in the air, and yet pretend 
that our sorcerers are in a profound delusion, 
when they think they do the same thing? Is not 
this reasoning excessively inconsistent? Has Sa- 


self: “‘ Why do we admit,’ says he, ‘that Simon | 


p- 237:—“ The great St. Peter of Nole assures us, | were going there on foot, and awake; some others mo E ara paras aed en ; 
that he saw with his own eyes, persons controlled jin a complete state of catalepsy ; some carried m Po created abd began their labors, Islands ap-' 
by the evil Spirit, losing entirely their weight, and ; through the air, either by their friendly Spirits, oF! peared in the midst of the ovean, raised from the 
rising in the air, with their feet up and their heads : by different superior power. There are writers of : deep by the productive energies of millions of zoo-: 
down, &c. But the most extraordinary and holy! merit who assure us that these persons were con- phytes d ee a ee 
part of the affair is, that the clothes, instead of fol-| veyed to the vigil by small demons. Thousands of; Palme and various Spe Ges of plants, simiri ec 
lowing the laws of gravitation, and falling down j stories have been told about this subject ; but alli those which now exist in the hottest parts of the 
upon their faces, stood fastened to their bodies, | agree upon one point, viz: the material transporta- world. The submarine ee of hee ue Torma: 
just as they might have done ina natural position.” | tion of living bodies, and the particulars of these tionis of er aiaa er am À Ta Ye 
22. “Collection of Letters on Witchcraft, Sor-' assemblies. The obscenities with which these sto- ea es panes Saud hei Seen es A 
cery and Magic, in answer to the Letters of M. de i rics abound, forbid my relating them to you. But temperature of the globe became lower, species of 
St. Andre, &c. &c. by Boissier: 1731.” The I may tell you that these poor culprits generally the oviparous reptiles appear to have been created 
author proves, page 177, that Spirits have the, mùtually divulged their ais and revealed all; S barred a a ae se dee eter 
power of transporting material bodies, After; the mysteries of these assembles. No denial ever ee ed be hars and Gree OPT primitive 
i many arguments to ground his opinion, he quotes i destroyed or weakened the deposition of the ac-liinds But in this state of things, there appears 
the authority of a great many persons who wit-, cused brother, which proves that this species of! to hare been no order of events similar to the pres- 
nessed instances of this curious phenomenon.—| ecstacy was not a sensation of the soul insulated ‘ent. Immense ee A S 
“ Jane Boulanger,” says he, “ testified before the j from the body, as is the case in the magnetic sleep. ae piate, oe $ as Sea 1a 
court, that as she was milking her cows, she heard; I do not myself doubt but that these assemblies | P S E ) Z 
a great noise, and saw many persons soaring orer| took place in reality, and that entire villages went 


| mountains, and causing new and extensive deposi- 
$ tions from the primitive ocean. The remains of 
her head, which frightened her very much.” there in bones and flesh. Otherwise, how could 


living beings, plants, fishes, birds, and oviparous 


These islands became covered with vege- | nineteenth century. 


As the; 


discoveries of the principles of Nature are daily 
unfolding to man, which are too wonderful for his 


| credulity, and he stands appalled before the mag- 


nificent scenes and the wonderful strides of the 
Even before he has familiar- 
lized himself with one new development, another 
| demands his attention, still more wonderful, until 
| he heholds realities more wondrous and sublime 
j than the tales and romances of oriental lands, or 
‘the cestacies of the highest imegination. 

: Nevertheless, the great and all absorbing theme 
is yet moucy, and the perfection of physical sci- 
fences, ‘This is necessary in order to lay the mate- 
rial foundation for the gratification of all the higher 
powers. But economists have never taught that 
i the world is arranged on the principle of suprem- 
jacy of the moral sentiments and intellect—that 
i consequently, to render a man happy, his leading 
pursuits must be suchas to gratify these powers,— 
and that his life will necessarily be miserable, if 
devoted entirely to the production of wealth. They 


23. Scolastic Couillard said, before the same |all these people agree upon an accusation by which 


reptiles, are found in the strata of rocks which are | have proceeded on the notion that the accumula- 


tan less power now-a-days, than he had at the time 
of Simon the Magician?” * * * 

4, John Wier himself tells us “that he saw in 
Germany a sorcerer who ascended to heaven in 
full day-light, in the presence of the whole popula- 
tion,—that one day his wife having taken hold of 
one of his legs, went off herself, and that the 
chambermaid, seizing her mistress too, did the 
same thing, and that all three remained for a long 
time thus, soaring in the air, to the amazement 
and delight of the spectators. s 

5, 6, T. We read like stories about Hugues de 
Fleury, whom a certain Count of Mascon took off 
into the air, exclaiming aloud:—‘ Help me, my 
friends”—and was neycr seen again. Does it not 
appear, from the Scripture itself, that Jesus Christ 
was taken off by Satan, and brought on the sum- 
mit of a high mountain ? 

Bodin observes with perfect logic, that to admit 
a fact of this nature, it is to admit them all, or at 
least their possibility. I adopt Bodin’s conclusion, 
and you will be of my opinion when you shall be 
acquainted with the long series of similar facts 
which I am to quote. You shall see at the same 
time that their concatenation has never been bro- 
ken up until our days, and that the number of 
these facts, together with the respectability of the 
witnesses, render them as certain as any record 
you may select in the annals of history. 

8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15,16. I should have 
begun at the beginning, since I had to quote this 
author—one of the most fecund about this order ' 
of facts. But I lost the notes I had taken from 
his books, and it is only at this moment I find 
them again. I shall, therefore, come a little back 
in my narrative. Bodin says, in the same work, 
page 99:—“ We read in Philostrates, a Greek | 
writer, that Appollonius of Thiannes, was in a few | 
hours transported from Ethiopy to Rome—a dist- 
ance of no less than seven thousand miles in al 
Straight line. He was another time transported 
from Rome to Corinth, and again from Smyrna to 
Ephesus. In 1261, the most famous sorcerer of 
this age, John Teutonic, a priest of Halberstad, 
said three midnight masses at the same time,—the 
one at Halberstad, the other at Mayenne, and the 
last at Cologne. Pythagoras was likewise trans- 
ported through the air from Thury to Matapont. 
Varius assures, too, that he knew several persons 
who were transported in one instant from one to 
another far distant region. 

The following is an extract from page 100:—'! 
“We cannot deny the real transportation of our | 
soul and body, by good or bad Spirits. We have} 
the example of Hely and Henoc, who were taken | 
away in their body. We have likewise the exam-! 
ple of Habakuk, who was transported by the angel į 
into the lions’ den. If we rejected these suspen- | 
sions, Low could we explain many facts perfectly 
authenticated, as the voyage of Plutarch from 
Greu to Crotone ina few hours, and a hundred 
similar examples it would be too long to relate? 
Thomas Aquinus, Durand, Herve Bonaventure, | 
and Getard Odet, all admit the transportation of! 
our bodies by Spirits.” 

17. We read in a book entitled “ The Second of | 
the Dog-days,” written in 1660 by Simon Mayole, 
Bishop of Valoure, in the chapter on the Nuns of | 
Ventret, “That after having tortured these poor 
women in a thougzand different ways, the bad Spir- 
its often raised them six or seven fect from 
the ground, and then threw them down heavily. ! 
Some of these Nuns marched as if they had no | 


court, that she saw a gentleman fall over a hedge, 
and recognized him among the culprits. The girl 
was not alone when she saw this down-fall. She 
was with the young lady of the house, who testi- 
fied to the same thing. 

24. Fleurie Sauvage saw a naked body falling 
on the other side of the square where she stood. 
Having approached this body, she recognized a 
man of her acquaintance, whose description she | 
gare to the court. 

25. Tailles Bellie saw a naked woman fall on the 
road, ana recognized her likewise, 

26. Stephen Couillard saw another naked wo- 
man fall by his side, and gave her name to the court. 
The same writer quotes a great many other wit- 
nesses, who saw the sorcerer’s dancings and assem- 
blies. 

Joux.—Why, do you belicve in these stories, 
my dear friend? What should we become, if 
these suspensions were true? I had already heard 
something about the rain of frogs, toads and fall- 
ing stones, but I confess it is the first time I ever 
heard of a shower of human beings. 

Avpert.—Your ignorance is quite pardonable, 
for no one dares to speak of such things in a cen- 
tury as enlightened as this. Tobe a respectable 
and intelligent man, one must speak of railroads, 
stocks, exchange, and nothing else. No one be- 
lieves in sorcerers but history, for she alone does 
not forget facts. In our age yesterday is nothing; 


jit is past. To-day alone is everything. Reality 


docs not exist for men, but only at the moment 
they perceive it. Out of that, all is doubt and un- 
certainty. The present only is true; and yet will 
not this present be to-morrow the past? You 
must know, my friend, that there has been an 
age wherein great nations and an immense number | 
of people became impassioned for the question of 
the sorcerer’s vigil. They had their groups, their. 
schools, their teachers and disciples, their partizans | 
and antagonists. What we do now upon a small! 
number of persons, by means of magnetism, was 
then done on a large scale by means of narcotic 
ointments, the power of which has been great 
enough to send thousands of victims to the funeral 
pile, where many would now send the mesmeri- 
zers themselves. Hundreds of regular trials haye 
been instituted ; and thousands of respectable wit- | 
nesses have testified to the truth of these facts, | 
which hare been paid with the lives of a still 
greater number of victims. If on one side there 
was passion, on the other there were devotedness 
and justice. Every one was proud to carry their 
heads upon the scaffold, instead of denying facts 
which were to them the most absolute evidence. 
But the suspension and conveyance of material 
bodies, is for us the principal question, and that to} 
which we must confine our remarks. Are these 
phenomena true or false? If false, human justice 
has committed a permanent wrong for more than | 
a century, and at the same time our race has been 
afflicted by one of the most awful diseases that ever 
existed. But I own that I cannot share this opin- 
ion. Facts so numerous as those I cited, are not 
the result of an illusion. Fulfilled in the presence 
of multitudes, they remain facts for the records ofi 
history. But Iam not at the end of my quota- 
tions. Let me continue. | 


Jouy.—You spoke of a narcotic ointment ; will | 
you be so kind as to give me a reciple for it? | 
ALBERT.—I do not know anything more than | 


what has becn said, about the sorcerer's ointment ; 


feet, for these extremities were hanging like the ; 
strings of an untied bag. Speaking one day with | 
Margaret, Countess of Bure, the Abbess felt that a! 
piece of her leg was torn away; and the wound; 
was in fact very deep, and of a blackish hue.” ' 

18. Speaking of a convent of St. Brigide, the! 
same writer says, that, “ As soon as she was in, ' 
she was possessed by the evil Spirit, dancing, rais- ! 
ing and soaring in the air. The contagion rapidly! 
spread among the other sisters, and there were a' 
great many Victims of this terrible possession.” i 

19. I shali subjoin some remarks of Delacham- 
bre upon these singular phenomena. He says, pp. 
551 and 553 of his “System of the Soul,” “That! 
he shall answer the objections which are made} 
against the suspension and transportation of the | 
body,” &c. “An angel or Spirit,” says he, “can | 
raise and support a man as long as he pleases, be- 
cause the body does not act, and yields only to the | 
communicated motion.” 

Joun.—Permit me to interrupt for an instant, | 
your narration. Was not this Mr. Delachambre a | 
distinguished savan, and the physician of the King | 
of France? 

ALBERT.— Yes, Mr. Delachambre wrote several 
treatises of great merit, and full of witty observa- 
tions. I see with pleasure that you are interested | 
by his argument. 

Jony.—Though not unanswerable, I confess that 
it is rather specious, 

ALBERT.—Bodin and all the other authorities I 


quoted, are not less recommendable by their learn- | Availing himself of this lethargic state, the crim- i brief and summary sketch of the progress of our | 


ing and social position than Delachambre himself. 


but it scems to me so contrary to good sense and | 
humanity, that I would advise you not to use it. | 
From the ingredients with which it is made up, | 
you will see I am right in my judgment: Grease! 
of a new born child, opium, hellebore, vervain, and! 
some other substances which were picked up at! 
the sorcerer’s vigil. The whole must be thorough- i 
ly boiled, with an accompaniment of imprecations ; 
and blasphemics, in relation with the desired! 
object. 


| injure the reputaion of the community ; if true, on 
| the contrary, it would promote the interests of the 


| For we must not forget that extraordinary facts 


|p 


t i i ents and evidence of these changes. | ¢; f wealth is tl tintin Bonwas but all his- 
z harged with the most infamous | tbe monum ; Z ion of wealth is the svsneun born; but all his 
they ue cee ondemned to death 2| When these revolutions became Jess frequent, and a 
crimes, and in consequence conde th ? 


: the globe became still more cooled, and inequalities tory testities; nint national happiness does not in- 
I should like to have you read the voluminous] of temperature were established by means of the | crease in proportion to national riches; and until 
library in which are recorded all these facts. I/mountain-chains, more perfect animals became its they shall perceive and teach, that intelligence and 
am sure that your conviction would be the result of | inhabitants, such as the hammol, megalonis, morality are the foundation of all lasting prosper- 
anche tneestiaation: megatherium, and gigantic yena, Many of wich | ity, they will never interest the great body of man- 
& F : ave become extinct. Five successive races of kind 24 alūable direction to their elfort 
Joux.—I shall follow your advice, but in the} plants, and four successive races of animals, appear | “2G Hor give a valuable direction to their efforts. 


meanwhile I would be very giad to make some ex- i to have been created and swept away by the phys- Although it cannot be said that the ruling char- 
periments with the famous ointment you spoke of. ical revolutions of the globe, before the system of | acteristic of this age is thought, nevertheless it is 
Do you think that ecstacy can be excited by such things became so permanent as to fit the world for emphatically so in comparison toany previous one. 


man. In none of these formations, whether called STUS S os Siar ae 
mens? secondary, tertiary, or diluvial, have the fossil re- Man is higher in the scale of morality, intellectual- 


Aupext.—Certainly I think so; but of course} mains of man, or any of his works, been discoy-| ity and sociality than at any previous period of the 
suppressing the grease of the new born child, pre- ered. At last, man was created, and since that world’s history. In view of this fact, it is ex- 
scribed by the formula, as well as the hillebore, P e aaron in the physi- | ccedingly ludicrous, as well as unphilosophical, to 
which is too powerfula poison. I shall give you é ` ; ag seed go back to the infancy of the race for the highest 
another receipe also, that will provably produce If the physical history of the globe clearly indi- philosophy and most attractive morality. As the 
the desired effect. Put into three ounces of Jard | cates progression, in an advancing series of changes, intellectual development of man has kept pace with 
oil, an ounce of hemp flower, the same quantity of the civil history of man equally proclaims the | the physical development of the world, it furnishes 
red poppy, and twenty-five grains of hashish; put march, although often vascillating and slow, of} us with uncontrorertible testimony that the nine- 
the whole in a water bath upon the fire, and let it moral and intellectual EON EUS: Tf this state- | teenth century should produce minds, in every 
remain there for about two hours. Kec this po- | ™ent is correct; me garden of Eaei Hi before us, | way superior to those of any previous age. This 
matum in a clean earthen jar, and in a cool place, and not behind, and Manas on the high-way from | fact would be universally acknowledged, were it 
ready to be used. This ointment must be applied the most rude barbarism to that state of devclop- | not that antiquity lends a charm which reverence 
in the following strength: Before going to bed, you ment when he will be prepared to cultivate the| magnifies into a reality. The noble characters 
must rub the hind part of the car with it, also the flowers of Reason and Social Harmony. which stood out as beacon lights in prominent con- 
neck and axilla, and the great sympathetic nerve| The first account which history gives us of man, | trast with the darkness of previous ages, give 
which extends towards the left side. The legs, is an overweening desire for the propagation of his}them a conspicuousness which the unrefiectiye 
and fect, and the joints of the arms, must after-|Specics. The desire for progeny was his crowning | are almost sure to magnify into u superior devel- 
wards be rubbed in the same way. I should not}/ambition, without which the ends of life were opment over those of the present time. And as 
advise you to apply this ointment upon the solar thwarted, and he sustained a disreputable position we advance in development, the less distinction 
plexus, or pit of the stomach, because it would ex- | among his cotemporaries. We behold the birth will we observe between the highest and purest 
cite too powerfully this organ, already stimulated and genealogy of every individual preserved in the | minds, and those by whom they are surrounded. 
enough by the friction on the great sympathetic} most sacred memory ; and the fruitfulness of the | But were we to compare the brightest and lowest 
nerve. When the application is over, the patient | female was her galaxy of glory. Eve, Rebecca, | minds of the present age, we should find a con- 
must go to bed and fix his mind upon the subject Rachel, Tamar, Lot's daughters, all exulted in their | trast not less remarkable than between the dug-out 
he wishes to have enlighted. The visions of the| maternity, and nearly every man and woman in} canoe of the aborigines, and the best clipper, full 
night will, in a great measure, be regulated by the | the first two thousand years of the world’s history | rigged and manned, that adorns the occan. _ The 
previous concentration of the mind. lived for offsprings mainly. Take from Biblical brightest and most harmonious members of the 

You must select the best quality of hashish, | history all said about offsprings during that period, | Anglo-Saxon race, compared with those of the Hot- 
and avoid the spurious preparations which are of-| and there is scarcely any thing remaining. True, | tentot or Budhist, would not present a contrast less 
ten sold under this name. Besides the above in- j this was what was the most needed in the infancy | remarkable than that between Confucius or Christ, 
gredients, you might add to the pomatum a pinch | Of the race, for the world must be populated before | compared with the lowest of their cotemporaries. 
of powdered litmus seed, and sift the whole pre-| the other powers of our constitution could find |I am stating a urt, and therefore am not respon- 
paration while still warm. ‘This ointment is excel- | Scope for action, or incentive to effort. It was un- | sible for its conclusions. It may bring upon me 
lent for the gout and other rheumatic affections. It|doubtedly the preliminary step the most loudly de-| the appellation of “infidel,” but I remember that 
must be applied, in this case, by some person other | manded to give full scope for action to all of our] infidelity is a no greater reproach in the nincteenth 
than the patient, and after its application, this per- | other faculties. century, than Christianity was in the first. Tam 
son must carefully wash his hands with acidulated} At the expiration of some two thousand years, | free to acknowledge that I believe in the progres- 
and camphorated water. the war and rapine Spirit began to grow into aj Sive tendency of all created things, and to me it is 

Let me now resume my quotations, which you in- | lively activity, and conquest became the ruling the most holy and sublime truth that ever entered 
terrupt always. ambition of the world; not so much for the exten- } into the conception of man, that we are daily in 

27. “ Critical History of Superstitious Practices,” | sion of dominions as the desire of military glory." the reception of inspiration more pure, more ele- 
by Peter Lebrun, 2d edition, 1792} let vol, pago | The destructive powers became so vigorous, and | Yéting and sublime, than that with which any prc- 
318. “Mr. Nicole,” says the writer, “had a letter} cruelty was so much a characteristic of man’s na- | vious age has ever been blessed. Notwithstanding 
on this subject, which must be inserted here, not ture, that he might easily have been mistaken for} the present age, in a moral and intellectual point of 
only because it is full of valuable principles, but} an incarnation of an evil Spirit rather than as a | View, far surpasses that of the introduction of the 
also because it contains the relation of very curi-; child of God. As the name of Abraham was| Christian era; yet, we have a constant influx of 
ous facts: ‘Let us abandon the hypothesis of Mr. | handed down to all subsequent generations as| truths fully equal to the highest intellect and the 
Herfedal, which is too complicated, and take an- į being the father of many nations, so are those of desires of the holiest aspirations. Tho purest 
other example; that, for instance, of sister Ser.) Nimrod, Cyrus, Semiramis, Alexander, Hector, | heart and the most noble intellect may place the 
I mean her translation to the air, before the whole | Hannibal, &c., as specimens who were renowned | standard of his aspirations us high as his nature 
nunnery. But if this fact was found false, it would | for their deeds of cruclty and blood. Nearly all of | Can reach, and he will tind that he is surrounded 
the Jewish history is a history of lust, war and ra-| bY angelic hosts who will fully meet all the de- 
pine, and reeeived the universal sanction of the} mands of his soul, and lead him on to still higher 
religious despotism. The passion of war has con- | fields of contemplation. 
stantly diminished in its severity up to the present} Have we, then, no ground for the assertion that 
time,—the various inventions of destructive imple- the purest emotions and the most noble ideas were 
ments have kept the contending armies at a dis- | not given in the infancy of the race, when their im- 
tance from each other, so that their contest has| Port could not be comprehended, or conceived of? 
been more a matter of chance than when they Would not even the mechanical sciences, which 
fought face to face, cutting and hewing cach other | are tangible to all the senses and which now en- 

28. I recollect that I read in the life of a certain | down in person; also the motive of war has| liven the commerce of the world, have been looked 
bare-footed Carmelite, called Father Dominique, | changed from that of rapine and lust to the acqui-| Upon as engines from the fabled pit, gotten up by 
that he had been taken off into the air, in the | sition of dominion or liberty. We yet have much | the adversary of all good for the physical, moral 
presence of the King of Spain and all his court ; | of the combative and destructive element in the|2nd eternal destruction of mankind? But our 
that it was enough to breathe upon his mind, to put ' ruling classes, who have not yet outgrown the pe-| Superior wisdom has led to their invention and 
it in motion, as may be done with a soap-bubble. | riod of passion into the higher elements of their | converted them to the use of man. The superior- 
Sea You must not imagine that the miracle ; constitution, and this fact is shown by the respect ity of mind over matter is now every where visible 
of Sister Ser... was not a wonderful one. Four! which is attached to the title of military chieftains, | tbe elemental strifes of Nature bow in submis- 
ersons who took hold of her when carried away, | It has been said that governments are always be- | Sion to our mandates—our country is now covered 
could not prevent her soaring into the air. Does! hind the people, nevertheless they are regarded as}! over with iron net-work of nerves for the com- 
not this fact prove the intervention of a superior! a daguerreotype of public sentiment. But we wil] | munication of man with his brother, and the ocean 
wer—be it God or Satan? .... You may in-/ find many laws remaining upon the statute, and | ÎS converted into a public highway for every nation. 


church. How must we act between these fears 
and hopes. .. We must examine carefully .... 


which are not well established, are of no use, and 
may too easily be turned into ridicule. We can- 
not, therefore, take too much care in establishing 
these facts upon sound bases.’” 


: | po 
In every process of sorcery, there is a methodof!? 


every age. 


proceeding, and theirs was about as follows. Their | 
meetings were generally held in the country, or in| 
small villages, rather than in large cities. The lords į 
and curates of the place often presided over these 
assemblies; and however extraordinary may seem | 
the fact, it is too well authenticated to be doubted | 
by any means. As you may imagine, the inter- | 
course was begun between persons of different 
sex. Debauchery has been too much indulged in! 

Wearied with his own wife, (as is of- | 
ten the case at present) a lord would fix his choice | 
upon the chambermaids and milk-women of the 
manor. With them he found the satisfaction of; 
his desires and caprices, without any danger toj 
his honor. Under the most trivial pretext, he in-} 


quired about the health of people who did not! 
care about him, and advised them to rub them-| 
selves with a certain ointment, that would imme- ; 
diately relieve the ailment. Trusting in her lord’s! 


| knowledge, one of the young girls applied the nos- | 


7 : { 
trum, and soon went into a magnetic sleep. } 


inal Jord abused the poor child’s innocence. Know- | 


| similar cases in the above-quoted book. 


quire, perhaps, about the good which may be deriy- | many customs in yogue, long after they are out- 
ed from such miracles. It is not very easy to an-igrown by a majority of community. The fore- 
swer this question; the designs of God are unfath- ! most nations have so far outgrown the Spirit of 
omable; but when we look upon certain people, | war that its declaration, short of a most unpro- 
when we consider the skepticism that corrupts the! voked interference, would receive almost universal 
world, we understand the necessity of awaking the! censure. The progress of society will eventually 
faith of the incredulous and stimulating that of the | cause this Spirit entirely to cease. It isa barbaric 
indifferent. These facts prove, at least, that there! resort, and receives its sanction alone among the 
is a God and a hell; it is more than they believe. | inharmonious and undeveloped classes. 
Joux.—That is reasoning. About the sixteenth century a gradual revolu- 
Aupert.—It is reasoning as it has always been i tion crept upon the world. The attention of man- 
done. The most foolish reasoners are those who! kind was withdrawn from the battle-ficld and 
trust more in their own judgment. We shall now | turned upon commerce. A new political era was 
examine another kind of suspension, which is relat- ; ushered in. The ambition was turned from war to 
ed by the same writer. There are hundreds of! acquisition—the soldier’s conquest became the sub- 
jugation of the earth in agricultural pursuits—the 
officer’s tent was exchanged for the palace, and it 
now became a universal contest for property. 
| Ships of war became ships of commerce, and every 
f sea and ocean was spotted all [over with their un- 
furled sails, making the winds their servants for 
the transportation of their commodities with every 
| nation. i 
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PROGRESSION. 


RY B. F, HATCH, M. D. 


Our intention in this article is to give a very 


race throngh the three prominent stages of derel- 


The endis not yet. Itis the dawn of a brighter 
and a more beautiful day ; and its meridian glory 
shall shed over the canopy of man a halo of love, 
ard light all into the path of universal harmony. 

“For Ido sce a change, 
All rainbowed in the fur-off future time, 
When men shall stamp their demon creeds to dust, 
And know the Evangel in its very heart, 
Regardless of the form.” 

The holy and divine institution of marriage shall 
de purified by love, and only crist upon the prisci- 
PLE of HARMONY. Then offspring will be begotten 
in love, born in harmony and developed in univer- 
sal concord. And then fast unfolding Nature will 
forever establish an era of peace, and open the 
gates to celestial wisdom. In conclusion I will 
give the prophecy of my friend and dearly beloyed 
brother, A. J. Davis :— 

“The era of mythology and superstition is fist 
decaying. Ignorance, bigotry, skepticism, fanati- 
cism, intolerance, Spiritual depression, and all 
slavery—the great evils which now beset mankind 
—are rapidly dispersing; they shall recede enurely 


: from the earth, never again to enslave and degrade 


humarity. This world of thought and affection, 


You will see that the number of the distinguished !ing that he could appear in any form before the; opment, And as it extends over a period of morce ' 
men who were occupied with these questions, is’ somnambulist’s eye, he! presented himself as some | than six thousand Fears, we shall only allude to 
very great indeed. But it would be too long and ! person with whom the girl might have had sympa- i some of the most prominent characteristics of the | 
perhaps tedious to give a complete list of their | thy. Being aware, also, that he could obtain from | different epochs. f 
names. Ishall limit myself to some few of the‘ her, while asleep, any kind of revelation he wished,! With undeviating regularity, a beautiful order is | 
most interesting facts recorded in their works. jhe generally inquired whether she had not been: maintained in every department of Nature’s pro- 


; maid to facilitate the means of wealth. 


The ingenuity of man was brought inas a hand- 
Machinery 
is multiplying to an incalculable extent, and is at 
work in every city and village of the civilized world. 
“ Chemistry and mechanical science hare united 
their powers and achievements to the end that 
railroads and magnetic telegraphs, and other com- 


and of social relations, shall be progressively puri- 
fied, until there shall be unfolded a new hearen 
and a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness. 
And the evils which zox exist, shall be known only 
to those who will trace the history of our race; 
which they will do with mingling feelings of pity 
and regret. By Spiritual intercourse we learn that 
all men shall ultimately be joined into one Brotn- 


20. “Triumph of the Holy Sacrament over the | sensible of the love of some bondman of the vil- | gressive Here e ete AS the sea germinates | 
Demon at Laon, 1682.” I extract the following : lage. On the poor child’s confessing it, he then in- | and expands until it is unfolded into a beautiful ; 
story from page 150:—“My lord, the Bishop, wil- i quired about the obstacles which prevented their . flower, so is the physical world from chaos to an! 
ling to put as usual the eucharist on the possessed marriage, and settled them either by means of; attractive and productive garden, and man from} 


i 


woman's lips, the devil prevented him from doing | money, or his famous ointment. In the latter case, , the most rude barbarism, or childhood of the race, ; 


ERHOOD; their interests shall be pure and recipro- 
cal; their actions shall be just and harmonious ; 
they shall be as one Lady, animated by universal 
Love and governed by pure Wisdom. Man's fu- 
ture is plowing witha beautiful radiance. The 


mercial instrumentalities, might help on the pro- 
gressive tendencies of this wonderful era. And 
the surging billows of thought and aspiration, flow- 
ing up from the depths of all past times, and swel- 


so, because he had taken once more possession of; 
the poor creature. This evil Spirit took hold of i 
the prelate’s arm, and threw it off from the direc- | 
tion he was to administer the sacrament, and lifted | 
at the same time the woman in sucha manner, i 
that she could scarcely be maintained by hen! 
guardians. The Bishop was very much affected 
by this spectacle, and the whole assembly stood in 
consternation.” 


21. “Notes on the Convulsions, which took|Just the same. Nocturnal assemblies were then, h "ort 
place at the occasion of the public Crucifixion at| being held in some neighboring wad isolated parts | things, were the result of the first consolidation on 


he gave a small quantity of it, with abundant prai- ; to a harmonious and 2 God-like intelligence. ling mountains high as they approach the shores | 
ses about its virtues. The two young people were: “The globe, in the first state in which the ima- j of the present, threaten to overwhelm and destroy | 
thus instantly thrown into each other’s arms, and gination can venture to consider it,” says Sir H. ! all monarchy and unrighteous conservatism.” 

the consequence of the lord's debauchery was -Davy > ee E have brena fuid mass wit ie „Man is yet under the reign of passion, but of a 
ascribed to the lover, often very happy in a decep- ` aa "By its Saline = porti on of an atmosphere ! higher order than that which characterized any 
tion of which he was not aware. “was probably condensed into water, which occu-| previous age. The unfolding of intellect, and the 
A no less infamous method was often employed: pied a part of its surface. In this. state, no forms ‘remonstrance of benevolence, are shedding their 


mental sky is fast becoming clear and serene; and 
the scene is one of grandeur and sublimity. ‘Truth 


| will consume all error and artificial theology, whose 


power is weakened, and whose corruptions are re- 
vealed, by the divine light of Natare’s manifesta- 
tions. Yea, all evil aid error will be finally sub- 
dued and banished by the triumph of the princi- 
ples that are good, dirine, and unchangeable; and 
unrighteousness shall be no more! Streams of 


by dissolute priests. Though perfectly similar in, of life, such as now belong to our system, could | influence throughout his character and intercourse. 


Pane : jhave inhabited it. The crystalline rocks, or, as H ity hash ii É 
their objects, the consequence of their conduct was; isis th z gs | Humanity has been steadily ascending to the pres- 
they are called by geologists, the primary rocks, ent stage of commercial, intellec a 


which contain no vestiges of a former order ofi 0! on 
social activity ; and as reason is supplanting pas- 


i 
i 


good and healthy inspirations will spring up, and 
flow down, to cleanse and refresh the moral world, 
on whose advancing tide the whole race will ascend 
to intellectual and social harmony, and to a high 


state of Spiritual elevation and intercourse,” 


a 
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{mene marerena yra 


